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“TO WAIT AND FIDDLE IS WRONG MORALLY AS WELL AS ECONOMICALLY” 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Statesman 
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T IS an honor to be aske:’ to appear before you. At the 

outset let us be clear what we are considering. The ques- 

tion is nut whether we should have economic controls 
during peacetime. 

Nor is it a question of whether there should be price and 
other controls at this time when we are neither at war nor 
at peace 

The legislation before you proposes to put on a stand-by 
basis the authority and machinery that would be necessary to 
cope with another war or near-war emergency were one to 
burst upon us. None of these powers would go into effect at 
this time. They would simply Re placed on the statute books 
now, so they could be invoked without delay at some future 
time of peril 


A SIMPLE IssurI 


You face a simple issue. Are we to take the elementary 
precaution of writing into law now what we know would 
have to be done in event of emergency? Or shall we neglect 
this vital measure of defense and, in doing so, increase the 
risk of war, add to the toll of dead and wounded if war does 
come and make inflation certain—all needlessly? 

I do not believe in government controls in time of peace. 
I am opposed at all times to the government doing what 
private citizens can do for themselves. 

But ours is a world under siege. We can hardly afford to 
be complacent about the threat of another war. We know 
that modern warfare requires the mobilization not alone of 
military forces but of whole economies—of everything. 

THI 

The controls and disciplines required to shift a peaceful 
nation to military production differ completely from the work- 
ings of a free economy. That may be one reason we cherish 


our free economic ways, because they are so opposite to the 
ways of war. But this very difference between our normally 


ENEMY’S PLAN 


relaxed practices and what war entails is perhaps the gravest 
source of danger which menaces us. 

There can be only one military plan that any enemy plot- 
ting our destruction can have. And that is to overwhelm us 
before our gigantic productive energies can have been con- 
verted from peace to war. No enemy general staff will ever 
forget two facts about the last war. At the peak of the 
conflict the United States produced nearly as many airplanes, 
tanks, guns and other war material as the rest of the world 
combined. But, more than two years elapsed before this level 
of production was reached. 


To PREVENT WAR 


How well is America prepared and how long will it take 
America to mobilize? These are the two questions around 
which any would-be aggressor must key all his calculations. 
The longer the likely delay in our mobilization the greater 
must seem the aggressor’s chances of success, and therefore, 
the greater become the risks of war. The surest deterrent 
against another war would be to so narrow the gap in our 
mobilization that no enemy could delude himself into think- 
ing he could overwhelm us with a surprise blitz attack. 

To overcome fully this time-lag in our mobilization we 
would have to turn ourselves into a garrison state. Still, we 
must recognize that in holding fast to a free economy in such 
critical times, we do, in fact, increase the aggressor’s chances 
of successful blitzkrieg. If we are to hold to a free economic 
system, we must redouble our zeal to make certain that every 
advance precaution is taken so no time would be lost in 
mobilizing against whatever hits us. 

If another war comes we will not have a year or two, while 
Western Europe stems the foe, to debate what we should do. 
There may not even be a Pearl Harbor—a blow which falls 
upon an outlying post and which, while hurting us sounds 
the alarm for immediate and concerted action. 
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BERNARD M. BARUCH 


THE BiG SMASH 


The next war—and all of us pray it will be avoided—is 
likely to explode all in a big smash. Cities may be all but 
obliterated. Who knows where Congress will be? 

If this stand-by legislation is not enacted and the day of 
the big smash does come, there will not be a person alive 
who will not bitterly rue this tragic, needless neglect. 

Some among you—and I have heard it said there are some 
in this Administration—while recognizing the need for con- 
trols in wartime, may contend that we should wait until the 
emergency and then see what legislation is needed. 

That argument might have made sense thirty-odd years 
ago-—not today. During World War One we had no choice 
other than trial and error, since this nation had never mobilized 
for total war before. But two world wars and the Korean 
war have taught what must be done. 


We Know Wuat To Do 


The principles underlying a sound mobilization are 
unchanging. The object is to organize the nation so that, no 
matter what happens or how things change, the armed forces 
will get what they need when needed, with the least neces- 
sary dislocation to civilian life. This requires allocating our 
resources so survival takes — over desire; it requires the 
power to commandeer, higher taxes, controls over credit and 
money, over prices, wages, rents and other costs to prevent 
needless inflation and to see that what is scarce goes not to 
the fattest purse or the biggest pull but to the most essen- 
tial needs, without profiteering. The costs of war must be 
shared equitably by all or internal bitterness will divide our 
ranks. 

These objectives cannot be realized unless the mobilization 
laws are on the books and the nucleus of the administering 
agencies is in being before the emergency breaks out. 


Walt AND DIE 


Let me emphasize that, particularly for those who would 
wait until the bombs are falling and the world is aflame 
before enacting mobilization legislation. 

To wait is to die. To wait is to make certain our mobiliza- 
tion will be needlessly slowed which means lengthening the 
struggle for victory and dooming some to lose their lives— 
needlessly. To wait is also to make certain that there will 
be some degree of cruel inflation—again needlessly. 

The pattern of any mobilization is set by the very first 
decision. When war breaks or seems imminent, the normal 
workings of supply and demand suddenly go haywire. Specu 
lators and hoarders rush in to corner materials they believe 
will be scarce. Prices skyrocket. It is not long before the 
economy is out of control. 


THE CHOICE OF POLICY 


One of two general courses of action is possible. The wise 
course is to act promptly before the economy is out of hand, 
to preserve as far as possible the equilibrium that existed 
prior to the emergency. This requires the apse institu- 
tion of priority and allocation powers to put first things first, 
along with an across-the-economy ceiling over all prices, all 
wages, all rents and all other costs as of the last date in which 
the normal conditions of supply and demand prevailed. This 
overall ceiling must be reinforced by monetary and credit 
controls and by higher taxes, as quickly as they can be enacted. 

With the economy under balanced control, you proceed to 
let your contracts. These contracts can be let more quickly 
and at a lower cost to the government than if prices and wages 
are spiralling upward in an inflationary race. When war breaks 
the procurement officers are under terrible pressure to get 
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production started regardless of cost. You ease these pres- 
sures when you stabilize prices. 

Some adjustments in the over-all ceiling will always be 
necessary, both to correct inequities and as defense needs 
dictate. These adjustments can be made in orderly fashion, 
without disrupting the over-all balance. 


Walt AND FIDDLE 

That is the sound course of action. The other course is 
to wait and fiddle until the economy is out of control. Only 
then do you act. Your whole mobilization then becomes a 
wild chase of a dog after his own tail. You then have to 
chase the disruptions caused by the government's failure to act 
in time in a frantic effort to recover the equilibrium which 
should never have been lost. 

The choice, in short, is between acting before serious harm 
is done and waiting until you are deep in trouble before act- 
ing. One course locks the stable door promptly. The other 
deliberately keeps the stable door open until the horse is 
stolen. 

To wait and fiddle is wrong morally as well as economically. 
When you invoke an across-the-economy ceiling at the out- 
set of the emergency, your mobilization is set up on a sound 
moral base. Your very first action obviously treats all segments 
of the economy alike. None can claim that special favoritism 
is being shown to business or to labor or to agriculture or to 
any special interest. 

A Just YARDSTICK 


In contrast, under the wait and fiddle approach, you begin 
your mobilization by destroying your moral base. In letting 
the economy get out of hand before acting, you unavoidably 
permit some groups special advantage over others. Each seg- 
ment of the economy is given a grievance with which to 
justify its own inflationary demands. 

The over-all ceiling, being based upon the economic rela- 
tionships that prevailed before the emergency, enables you 
to establish the principle that none shall profiteer from the 
emergency. If you allow that balance to disrupted, you 
lose the moral ground for enforcing this principle. You are 
left with no standard but expediency with which to resist the 
clamorous demands of pressure groups. 

In brief, the policy of wait and fiddle has the effect of 
inviting every group to exploit the national peril for its own 
selfish advantage. 

PREMIUM ON SELFISHNESS 

If the Congress fails to enact an adequate standby mobili- 
zation law, whether you realize it or not, you will be putting 
a premium on selfishness. It is virtually impossible to invoke 
an over-all ceiling properly, unless the power to act is on 
the statute books pl pe least the skeleton of the administering 
agency is in place before the emergency. Without this, the 
delay that will ensue makes it virtually certain that action 
will not come until the inflationary race is already under way 
and your whole mobilization under heavy handicap. 


THE LESSON OF KOREA 


As those of you who have served on this Committee for 
some time know, that is what happened at the outset of both 
the last world war and the Korean conflict. The bill which 
was submitted to this Committee after the start of the Korean 
fighting, you will remember, called for piecemeal mobiliza- 
tion. Priority powers were requested without the authority to 
control prices—a defiance of the very meaning of the word 
priorities. 

Fortunately, this Committee wrote a bill which gave the 
Administration the power to take over-all action. You gave 
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the Executive more authority than it sought. It was not the 
fault of Congress that those powers went unused for four 
months—four months in which soaring prices slashed the 
buying power of every defense dollar by one-fourth, wiping 
out the total increase in revenue under the higher taxes that 
were levied. This needless inflation cut the value of all earn- 
ings and savings; it weakened all our colleges and charitable 
institutions; it aggravated the financial troubles of our cities 
and states. 

If, on the outbreak of the Korean war, an over-all ceiling 
had been imposed and stiff tax increases levied, we might 
have been able to finance our defense effort with a balanced 
budget. 

War Nor Peace Powers 


Certainly we would have gotten more planes, more tanks, 
more of other weapons—more quickly—and with fewer 
casualties, also with lower prices and less of a national debt. 
We would be facing less da problem of adjustment for the 
future and be better able to meet whatever trials lie ahead. 

During your hearings, a number of conflicting arguments 
have been presented. In weighing these arguments one thing 
should be kept in mind. This legislation is intended to give 
our government the powers it needs to cope with wartime 
conditions. You are not writing a bill to give the government 
power to control the economy under normal conditions. 

And so, do not be misled by arguments that are raised 
against government controls in peacetime. These arguments 
do not apply to conditions of war. The law of supply and 
demand is wonderful thing, but it needs time for its adjust- 
ments. In war, the one thing you do not have is time. 


INDIRECT CONTROLS Not ENOUGH 


Production may seem the only real answer to inflation in 
a peacetime economy. But in war, the production you strive 


most valiantly to increase-—of military things—aggravates 
your inflationary pressures. Those who contend that taxes or 
interest rates can be lifted high enough so that direct controls 
will not be needed are pate he between the economics of 
war and the economics of peace. Under war or near-war con- 
ditions, to raise taxes and leave prices uncontrolled is to invite 
every producer to try to pass on the tax increases in higher 
prices both to the government and to the individual consumer. 
This whips on the inflationary spiral of wage and price rises. 
What you must do is hold your price line stable, even while 
you raise taxes. 

It is understandable, of course, that men should project 
their beliefs and fears about the peacetime workings of our 
economic system into their thinking of wartime needs. But 
we must not let this confusion obscure the issue before us. 


Wat Must Be Done 

In case of war these powers would have to be legislated. 
There is no other way of mobilizing a nation. Your choice 
is only whether you do what has to be done now and gain 
all the advantages of preparation. Or whether you wait until 
later and pay the terrible price of a loss of vital time. 

May I add this—neither in World War I nor in World 
War II, nor in the Korean conflict were any demands made 
of our civilian population which even closely approached what 
was demanded of our men on the fighting fronts. 


No SAcriFices ASKED 
Really, gentlemen, think how little is asked of us to preserve 
so much. 
As for the bills before you, none is adequate by itself. 
Let me emphasize, price or wage control cannot stand alone. 
They are but parts of the over-all mobilization authority you 
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need. You may be thinking of dealing with other mobiliza- 
tion aap like priorities, commandeering and credit control 
in other legislation. 


Not THE SAME MISTAKES 


However you manage it, the legislation you finally enact 
should do two things: 


1. It should provide standby authority for doing every- 

thing that was necessary in the last war plus whatever 
else may seem necessary because of atomic develop- 
ments. All segments of the economy should be treated 
alike, with special favors for none. 
It should charge some one agency with working out 
in full detail all the plans needed to carry out this 
legislation and to build at least a skeleton force of 
trained personnel capable of being expanded rapidly 
in actual emergency. 


TRAIN MEN Now 


I would like to see the top-calibre men and women from 
every segment of the economy serving with this mobilizing 
agency for say eight months. They would spend the first four 
months in intensive study of our mobilization plans and pro- 
cedures and the last four months breaking in their succes- 
sors. In that way our mobilization plans and methods would 
be under constant review by men of practical experience and 
there would be built up in the country a reserve of trained 
personnel for both government and industry, agriculture, labor, 
civilian defense and every other field. 

Later this week, as I understand it, you will be hearing the 
testimony of various members of the Administration. Many 
of these officials are new to Washington. I have no idea what 
position they will take—whether they have thought through 
this most important problem or whether they will confuse 
their peacetime economic philosophy with the needs of war, 
whether they will face up to—or evade—the decisions that 
must be made. 

Let us hope they will not repeat the arguments and mistakes 
that were made at the start of World War Il—and which 
were proven wrong at such needless, tragic cost to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Let us hope they will not repeat the arguments and mistakes 
that were made at the start of the Korean war—and which 
were proven wrong at a cost which still grows. 


COURAGE OF CONGRESS 


If what the Administration recommends falls short, I hope 
this Committee will again show the courage of its convic- 
tions, even as you did in the September after the Korean 
outbreak, and write into law what two world wars and the 
Korean war have shown is the right thing to do. 

Not just prices or wages or profits are at stake in this legis- 
lation. What you do—or do not do—will speed or slow any 
mobilization that may be forced upon us. It will reduce or 
increase our casualty lists. It could determine the very survival 
of this nation, which has lifted man’s freedom and dignity 
to heights never matched in all recorded history. 

Shall it be written that all this was lost because we could 
not see beyond our peacetime habits to prepare in advance 
for what war would bring? 

Shall it be written that all this was lost because when we 
had the time we could not get ready for when there will be 
no time? 
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Deter Aggression and Promote Peace 


OUR EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE DISARMAMENT 
By ERNEST A. GROSS, United States Representative in Committee I, on Disarmament, United Nations 
Delivered to the General Assembly, United Nations, New York, March 18, 1953 


it, is concerned with some of the great issues of war and 

peace. We live in a world in which armed aggression is 

being employed as an instrument of national policy, in which 
whole nations are subjected to foreign tyranny, and in which 
despotic governments use the weapons of secrecy, hatred and 
fear to poison men’s minds and to paralyze their will to resist 
tyranny. 

In such a world, as the President of the United States said 
in his Inaugural Address: 

“We hold it to be the first task of statesmanship to de- 
velop the strength that will deter the forces of aggression 
and promote the conditions of peace.” 

The problem of first priority is, of course, to deal vigorously 
with issues involving life and death of men on the battlefield. 
The aggression in Korea casts black shadows on all the other 
issues which demand solution. There is no room in the 
modern world for conquest of others, whether by arms or by 
stealth. We shall not forsake those who have been put under 
bondage by foreign masters. It remains our purpose also to 
make the most determined efforts to preserve and expand free 
institutions and individual liberties everywhere 

Under these circumstances, what is the true significance of 
our efforts to achieve disarmament? To some, it may seem 
foolish to press onward with these efforts at a time when we 
are necessarily devoting so much of our energy and resources 
to the creation of strength in the free world. We do not hold 
to this point of view. As the means of waging war steadily 
increase in deadly effectiveness, it is the highest part of 
responsibility to continue efforts toward disarmament. 

This we regard as one of the vital conditions of peace. It 
is proof of the fact that the American people have an abiding 
concern in attaining a peaceful world. 

The work of the Disarmament Commission and its obstruc- 
tion by the Soviet Government sharply reveals conflicting 
attitudes toward peace. As we see it, peace is a relationship 
between nations in which they can practice tolerance and live 
with one another as good neighbors. There is no room in this 
conception for surrender by one nation to threats or domina- 
tion by another. 

The Soviet Government, both under its past and present 
leadership, has talked much about ‘‘peace.”” I hope that in 
Prime Minister Malenkov's speech the word “‘peace’’ is used 
as it is understood by the rest of the world. There are many 
ways by which this can be put to the test by deeds. Disarma- 
ment is one of the clearest testing points of all. 

It seems to me right and proper to ask two simple questions 
of the Soviet Representative sitting here with us. To these 
questions we want no quick debaters’ answers. Instead, we 
would prefer the considered reply of the Soviet Government. 
Here, then, are my two questions 

1. Is this a time when the Soviet Government is willing to 

discuss constructively the subject of disarmament which 
the Charter recognizes is so important for the attain- 
ment of conditions of peace? 

Is this a forum in which the Soviet Representative will 
negotiate with his colleagues in order to give tangible 
form in this particular held to what the Soviet rulers 
claim is their “tried and tested policy of peace?” 


Te session of the General Assembly, like those before 


The Soviet Government should recognize the challenge in 
our renewed suggestion that they negotiate in good faith on 
the problem of disarmament. An effective system of disarma- 
ment will provide the best insurance against aggression by 
anybody against anybody, for it will remove the armed strength 
which makes aggression possible. 

We are proud of our own record in the Disarmament Com- 
mission, and of the useful contributions made to its work by 
all of its Members, excepting alone the Soviet Government. 
Let me summarize the honest and practical oe ey we 
advanced, in several instances, along with the United King- 
dom and France. Then, contrast this with the attitude of the 
Soviet Union. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSALS 


(1) Essential Principles—-Obviously, considerable progress 
could be made in the field of disarmament if there could be 
agreement upon the essential principles of a disarmament pro- 
gram. The General Assembly in its Resolution of January 11, 
1952, approved certain general — 

Plans for disarmament should provide for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments. They should make possible the elimination of all 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction. Disarmament 
plans should provide for effective international regulation and 
control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy Ss peaceful purposes 
only. Also, a genuine system of disarmament must include 
all kinds of armed forces and armaments. It must be accepted 
by all nations whose military resources are such that their 
failure to accept would endanger the system. And it must 
include safeguards to ensure the compliance of all such nations. 

Although the adoption by the General Assembly of these 
principles was a good start, we felt that there were certain 
additional principles which must underly any program. We 
therefore introduced such principles in the Disarmament Com- 
mission in April, 1952. 

In the first place, we pointed out that the goal of disarma- 
ment is to prevent war, not merely to regulate the armaments 
to be used in war. All nations, and most particularly those 
who use aggression as an instrument of policy, should be 
deprived of the temptation to wage war by removing the means 
of waging war. 

This goal can be achieved only through cooperation of all 
states to establish an open and substantially disarmed world, 
In such a world, the level of armed forces and armaments 
would be so low that no state would be in a condition of 
armed preparation sufficient to start a war. An open world is 
one in which no state could make preparations for war with- 
out other states knowing about it 

In addition, we have to keep in mind the kind of inter- 
national agreements needed to achieve disarmament. 

We start with a situation in which the Soviet Union has a 
large preponderance of arms and of armaments in many fields. 
This superiority is dangerous to international peace and 
security. Any disarmament program which fails to take this 
fact into account would be a peril to peace rather than progress 
toward peace. What is essential is a full and coordinated pro- 
gram, balanced throughout the process of reduction so as to 





avoid tilting the scales against peace. This has as its objective 
a drastic reduction of national armaments and the complete 
elimination of mass armies and other instruments of mass 
destruction, including atomic and bacteriological weapons. 

But, we insist that during the entire process of disarmament 
there shall be no unbalancing of inand diteath dangerous to 
international peace and security. In other words, we insist 
that any program must at all stages be fair to all countries— 
to the free world as well as to the Soviet Union. In contrast, 
the Soviet Union insists upon a program which if carried out 
would completely upset the balance of armed strength. Their 
proposals would make the rest of the world helpless to resist 
Soviet aggression during the period when the program was 
being carried out. It would an incentive to aggression 
rather than a deterrent. 

(2) Disclosure and Verification—In the Resolution of 
January 11, 1952, the Sixth General Assembly directed the 
Commission to consider from the outset plans for progressive 
and continuing disclosure and verification of all armed forces 
and armaments. This was recognized as the necessary first 
step in carrying out the disarmament program. It simply means 
telling the truth and giving proof that what you tell is true. 

We submitted to the Commission on April 5 specific pro- 
posals on this matter. 

We do not, and we never have, regarded revealing the truth 
concerning armaments as a substitute for disarmament. On 
the contrary, it is an essential part of a reduction program. 
You don't know how to get where you're going unless you 
know where you're starting from. We regard information as 
the starting point—not the destination. 

Then we suggested that disclosure and verification should 
be carried out progressively, step by step. We did this because 
we wanted to speed up the disarmament program. In the 
existing world tension it would not be possible for states to 


disclose at the outset their most secret weapons and installa- 
tions. This must wait for the development of greater inter- 
national confidence. Accordingly, we believe that disclosure 


and verification should proceed from the less secret to the 
more secret information. This would prevent premature dis- 
closure of more secret information until substantial good faith 
and cooperation had been demonstrated. Moreover, it is a 
good place to start, because the less secret information is 
easier to verify. 

However, we suggested a very sizeable disclosure in the 
first state. It is our opinion that in the field of atomic energy, 
upon the successful completion of the first stage of disclosure 
and verification, as outlined in our proposals, all govern- 
ments would have a clear, although general, indication of the 
existing atomic strength of all other states. It goes without 
saying that all governments would also have a clear indication 
of the existing strength in armed forces and non-atomic arma- 
ments of all other states. We believe that the successful com- 
pletion of this first stage would do much to — interna- 
tional confidence and good will. In fact, it is difficult to con- 
ceive any step in the armaments field which would contribute 
more to international peace and security. 

At all stages, the disclosure and verification of atomic 
weapons would roughly parallel the disclosure and verification 
in non-atomic fields. We made clear that these proposals are 
not to be considered as final and unchangeable in any sense 
of the word. They are merely intended as starting points for 
good faith discussions. In this and all other instances, we 
seek to submit proposals which are fair to all and which can 
be accepted by all states without risking their safety or security. 

(3) Numerical Limitation of Armed Forces—Along with 
the United Kingdom and France, we submitted in May, 1952 
proposals to fix numerical ceilings on the armed forces of all 
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states. The Three Powers emphasized that limiting the num- 
bers of armed forces was only a part of the’ Disarmament 
Commission's task. It is necessary, for example, also to limit 
the types and quantities of armaments which should be allowed 
to support permitted armed forces. In our view, however, 
even tentative agreement on ceilings for permitted armed 
forces would greatly ease the way to agreement on other 
fundamental matters. 

The essence of our proposals was the suggestion that there 
should be equal maximum ceilings for the United States, the 
USSR and “China of, say, between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000; 
that the maximum ceilings for the United Kingdom and 
France should be equal, say between 700,000 and 800,000. 
As for all other states having substantial armed forces, there 
should be agreed maximum ceilings fixed in relation to the 
ceilings agreed upon by the Five Great Powers. We thought 
these ceilings might be normally less than one ' cent of the 
— and normally less than current levels. 

pp differ considerably from the Soviet scheme, 
which call for a reduction by an arbitrary percentage of one- 
third from unknown levels. Our proposals would lead to 
reduction in the armed forces of the United States and of the 
Soviet Union far in excess of the 331% per cent reduction 
proposed by the Soviet Union. Moreover, they differ from the 
Soviet proposals in suggesting fixed ceiling in balance with 
each other, so that none of the Five Powers would have cause 
to fear attack from the other. And they cover all states with 
substantial armed forces, while the Soviet scheme deals only 
with the Five Powers. In other words, our plan would have 
the effect of eliminating the unbalance of armed strength 
which causes some nations to fear that they live only at the 
whim of a more powerful neighbor. 

(4) Control of Atomic Energy—The General Assembly, 
in its Resolution of January 11, 1952, suggested that the 
Disarmament Commission be guided by the following prin- 
ciple in regard to control of atomic energy: “Unless a better 
or no less effective system is devised, the United Nations plan 
for international control of atomic energy and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons should continue to serve as the basis for 
the international control of atomic energy and to ensure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only.’ In the light of this resolution, we 
continued to support the United Nations atomic energy plan, 
reaffirming our willingness to examine seriously and with an 
open mind any other proposals for atomic control which 
might be presented. 

As I have stated, our proposals for disclosure and verifica- 
tion of armed forces and armaments expressly provide for the 
disclosure of atomic armaments. This was a new proposal. 

We recognize that the disclosure and verification system, in 
and by itself, is not enough to protect the world against the 
danger of violation of agreements eliminating atomic weapons. 
However, it is obviously impossible to have an effective system 
of controls of atomic energy which does not include the dis- 
closure and verification of atomic installations and atomic 
weapons. 

The Soviet Government has so far rejected our proposal for 
an effective system of disclosure and verification. y have 
refused to explain the meaning of their vague proposals. They 
have been utterly silent regarding the kind of international 
inspection which would be — to them and yet not 
subject to Soviet veto in its application. In the light of this 
attitude which we hope will change, we saw little point in 
going into detailed discussion of other controls. 

(5) Bacteriological Warfare—We also presented to the 
Disarmament Commission our views favoring the elimination 
of bacteriological weapons from national armaments, the 
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method of achieving this result, and the relationship of this 
problem to the broader problem of disarmament. 

(6) Summary of United States Proposals—Our proposals 
covered the main topics with which we must deal if we are to 
have an effective disarmament program. We did not go into 
minute detail in the Commission; we did not pretend that our 
suggestions represented the last word that could be spoken. 

I affirm, however, that our proposals were a sincere and 
constructive effort to reduce international tensions and to 
advance the cause of lasting peace. If, in the future, we make 
real progress toward removing the causes of mutual fear and 
distrust among nations so as to make possible drastic reduc- 
tion in armed forces and armaments, the framework for such 
reduction will bear a great similarity to the proposals which 
we advanced in the Disarmament Commission. 

All Members of the Disarmament Commission, with the 
exception of the Soviet Government, welcomed every one of 
our proposals. I do not imply that they endorsed the proposals 
in their entirety. To the contrary, they criticized certain of the 
proposals, and made suggestions to improve them. However, 
they recognized the genuine efforts which we were making 
to break the log-jam leading to the constant increase in size 
and fearfulness of all armed establishments. 


SovieT ATTITUDE 


Only the Soviet Government rejected our efforts to secure 
international cooperation in a constructive approach to the 
disarmament problem. 

There is nothing new about the pattern of obstructionism 
which the Soviet Union pursued in the Disarmament Com- 
mission: the pattern of bringing up irrelevancies and seeking 
to prevent international organizations from carrying out the 
responsibilities assigned to them. 

Outside the United Nations in the meetings of the Austrian 
Treaty Deputies, Soviet Delegates meet concrete proposals for 
the reconstruction of Austrian independence with irrelevant 
demands concerning Trieste or denazification. The U.N. Com- 
mission to invesitgate conditions for free election in Germany 
is an example of a commission created by the General Assem- 
bly and continuing in existence which has been completely 
thwarted in the performance of its mission solely by the 
obstructive tactic of denying the commission access to the 
Soviet zone in Germany. The tactics initiated by the USSR 
in the Disarmament Commission were strikingly similar. 

During the same meeting of the Disarmament Commission, 
in which we appealed to all nations to join in honest efforts 
toward disarmament, the Soviet Representative responded by 
making the utterly false charge that the United Nations was 
waging bacteriological warfare in Korea. All members of the 
Commission were outraged. They at once protested that this 
charge was intended merely to poison the atmosphere of the 
Commission and to prevent any real progress. 

A similar example of Soviet obstruction came up in con- 
nection with the adoption by the Commission of a plan of 
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As if to boast of its contempt for the work of the Com- 
mission, the Soviet Government proposed as a so-called “plan 
of work" nothing more or less than the same old proposals 
which they have been advancing for years and which the 
General Assembly has consistently rejected. Far from being 
a “plan of work,” it was an ultimatum. For, if the Soviet 
suggestion had been adopted, the Disarmament Commission 
would have been able to consider only the Soviet proposals 
—nothing different and nothing more. 

The Soviet Union submitted nothing to the Commission 
beyond this so-called plan of work. It is true that the Soviet 
Government used slightly different language than it has pre- 
viously used. In particular, the Soviet Representative spoke of 
“an appropriate system of guarantees for the observation of 
the General Assembly's decision on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of armaments to conduct inspec- 
tions on a continuing basis without the right to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of states.” 

What do these phrases mean? Repeated efforts were made 
by members of the Disarmament Commission to find out. The 
Soviet Representative described all these efforts to determine 
the meaning of ag} ary as “playing at questions and an- 
swers.’ He flatly declared that unless the United Nations 
atomic energy plan were withdrawn “there is no need for me 
to give any details.” 

Despite this attitude, we feel a responsibility to persevere 
in our efforts to find a solution. It is a good and useful thing 
that the governments of the free world—and their peoples 
behind them—should understand the issues involved and 
reach agreement upon them. The assembled might and the 
moral unity of the free world will provide the unshakeable 
foundation of peace. 

We have therefore joined with other states in co-sponsoring 
a resolution continuing the Commission and requesting it to 
report again to the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council no later than September 1, 1953. We believe that the 
General Assembly, in this resolution, should reiterate its desire 
that constructive oy og be submitted to the Commission. 

In concluding, let me repeat the basic policies to which my 
government has pledged itself through its adherence to the 
United Nations Charter. All Members of the United Nations 
have agreed ‘‘to refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations.” In 
itself, this commitment is a pledge against aggression, with 
any weapon or in any form. It is a pledge against the use of 
armed force “save in the common interest.” 

The United States reaffirms this pledge. It is a commitment 
not merely to avoid the use of any particular weapons but to 
refrain from the use of force in any form, contrary to the 
Charter of the United Nations. That is why we loyally sup- 
port the work of the Disarmament Commission. We look 
forward to the day when the blind and reckless forces which 
now obstruct it, will be brought to a realization of their error. 
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very broad term. I assume that what is meant here is 
Foreign Aid as the expression is used in relation to the 
Under that Act, Congress 


Ter TITLE is somewhat ambiguous because aid is a 


Mutual Security Act of 1951. 


authorized, in order to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States, the granting of military, economic and technical 
assistance (our law does not call it aid) to friendly countries, 
to strengthen the mutual security and individual and collective 
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defenses of the free world, to develop their resources in the 
interest of their security and indapentonte 

In short, the assistance we are giving to the free countries 
of the world is for very definite and limited purposes, which 
have little to do with trade, but are political. 

The British, in the early part of last year, threw out a 
snappy, attractive-sounding little slogan, “Trade not Aid.” 
Like most slogans, it principally appeals to people's emotions, 
and it is misleading, because it over-simplifies a problem. By 
authorizing economic and technical assistance, in addition to 
direct military assistance, our government has some control over 
the spending of the funds for the specified purpose. If we 
should diminate that economic assistance and find some way 
of allowing foreign countries to earn free dollars to the same 
extent, there is not the slightest guarantee, nor has any country 
made the slightest suggestion, that those dollars would be spent 
for that special purpose. That is a problem involving high 
policy decisions, and I am not the one to give the answer. 

But what are these Western European countries, particularly, 
talking about when they use that sac Whatever slogan is 
used, it is the same old subject. These countries want to earn 
more dollars and they want us to import from each of them 
more than we export to them. In each case they want a bi- 
lateral trade balance showing an excess of imports into the 
United States as compared with our exports to them. Inter- 
national trade has never worked that way and never will ; trade 
is balanced globally, or at least multilaterally. It is seldom a 
two-way proposition. These countries want dollars not only 
because there is an abnormal demand for food and goods 
produced here but chiefly, perhaps, because our currency is 
freely convertible into any other currency and it is also freely 
convertible into gold. 

What is our position in all this? Everybody in the free 
world, including ourselves, agrees that the most important 
thing today for the cause of peace is that the United States 
maintain a strong national economy. Of course, we want to 
help others and I believe we have done and are doing our full 
share to improve world economic conditions. But have the 
other countries done everything which they undertook to do 
under the economic cooperation program agreements, to help 
themselves bring about sound currencies, convertibility, in- 
creased domestic consumption, increased intra-European trade 
and the recapture of their former export markets in the world 
at large? 

Former Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, upon his recent 
return from Europe, wrote that: “Some ple are so en- 
grossed with trying to save the rest of the free world that they 
take only a casual look at the problems here at home.”” Let ws 
not be accused of that. 

As you know, there are many aspects to this international 
trade problem, but in the minutes I have left, 1 should like 
to try and focus that picture on our own point of view. 

What are we talking about? We are talking about one of 
the greatest treasures in the world. A material treasure, it has 
taken years to build up. It belongs to every individual living 
in the United States. It is an inherited treasure, which must 
be considered as a trust and which must be passed on to future 
generations, strengthened and increased. I am referring to 
the American national economy, which is made up of three 
parts but is an indivisible whole. The three parts are our 
domestic market, our imports and our exports. Nothing can 
be done in any one part without affecting the other parts. 

What does the man in the street think of principally when 
he thinks of the national economy? He thinks of it primarily 
as a complex system, thanks to which he is able to earn his 
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livelihood, the safety and education of his family, their com- 
fort, and to provide some savings for old age. 

It is important that we get something clear at this point. 
There is no such thing as a group known as “the consumers,” 
separate from and the target of other classes of people. Every 
individual is born a consumer and remains so until his death. 
Where we start to become different from one another, from 
an economic point of view, is in the various means each one 
of us finds to earn the medium of exchange which makes it 
possible for him to continue as a ‘consumer. 

The economic system under which a nation wishes to live 
is, or should be, a matter of popular choice—it is a political 
matter. Under our Constitution and ever since then, so far 
as I know, we have chosen to live, and we have thrived, under 
the private enterprise system. One of the main differences 
between our American form of republic, and other forms of 
government, is the freedom of the individual to choose and 
exercise a means to earn his livelihood. Time has proved that 
our system of private enterprise, making a team of labor, 
investment of savings and management, with the minimum 
of state and federal government interference, generates the 
greatest number of opportunities for individuals to earn a 
decent living. This, as opposed to the idea in most foreign 
countries, that all a worker is entitled to is earn solely his 
keep. Our system has made Americans the greatest consumers 
of goods in the world. 

The higher standard of living for the vast majority of 
people in the United States, as compared to foreign countries, 
the preservation of diversified industries for the common 
defense and the general welfare of Americans, justify the 
requirement for regulation of our country’s trade with foreign 
countries, as provided for under the powers granted to Con- 
gress in Article 1, Section 8, of our Constitution. Having 
accepted that fact, I agree with the majority of foreign trade 
economists that the mildest and least objectionable form of 
foreign trade regulation is an import tariff system, as compared 
with systems of absolute control, such as state trading, import 
and export licenses, currency exchange manipulations and 
licenses, embargoes, subsidies or other discriminatory forms of 
control. In saying this about a traiff system, I am not implying 
that I consider our present tariff system, with its single column 
of rates and its unconditional most-favored-nation treatment 
to all friendly countries, is the best suited for present day 
conditions. 

All studies on the pattern of our imports—the most recent 
one was published by the Federal Reserve Board of New York 
last summer—show that tariffs play a minor part in affecting 
the volume of our imports but that the elements which have 
the principal constant effect on the volume are the level of 
civilian economic activity and the level of real income of 
our citizens. When those levels are high, the volume of our 
imports is high. In the opposite case, the volume is low. To 
pay for our imports, and if we do not want to deplete our gold 
reserves, (in international trade, gold is still the world medium 
for settlement of accounts) we must export goods. High levels 
of civilian economic activity and of real income mean a high 
volume of imports and a high volume of exports. That is 
axiomatic and we must never _— it. This involves domestic 
questions of fiscal soundness and of the purchasing power of 
our currency, topics which are not up for discussion here. 

Let's come back to the question of increasing trade with 
foreign countries. To us that means increasing our imports 
and our exports. To most foreign countries it principally 
means increasing their exports to this country. A lot of people 
believe, or anyway treat the subject of trade as if it were a 
pure science. All the answers can be found by studying pre- 
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vious patterns and statistics. Nothing could be further from 
reality. Trade is the result of human experience and occurs 
as a result of many factors. Anybody who sells anything on 
the public market knows that 

Our Western European friends, particularly, say that we 
must increase our imports and that we must lower our import 
tariffs. To listen to them one gets the impression that we have 
not done anything about these subjects. But what are the facts 
relating to those contentions? 

First, that our imports should be increased. 

From an average of some three billion dollars during the 
20-year period of 1921 through 1940, our imports for the 
year 1951 were in the neighborhood of eleven billion dollars, 
an increase of 273 per cent. Breaking this down between our 
free-of-duty imports and dutiable imports, we find that the 
duty-free imports have increased 229 per cent and the dutiable 
imports 348 per cent, the greater increase being in dutiable 
imports. This is confirmed by the ratio of free to dutiable 
imports for those same periods which fell from an average of 
62.6 per cent free imports to 55.4 per cent free in 1951 
Secondly, that our import tariffs are too high 

and must be lowered. 

It is inferred here that, if we lower tariffs further, it will 
solve the trade dollar gap problem. This is a complex question 
to answer solely because of the tremendous variety of items 
involved in the trade and economic picture of any country. 
There also exists a very loose usage of the words “high” and 
“low” tariffs. 

A fair way of getting some idea of the trend of customs duty 
movements and the relative position to other countries is to 
study averages. 

The United States is the only country in the world which 
breaks down its import statistics and customs revenue into 


duty-free items and dutiable items. The United States Tariff 
Commission is the one institution I know of which uses a 
formula for converting specific and compound rates of duty 


to their equivalent ad valorem basis. The latest figures pub- 
lished by the Tariff Commission, including the effect of the 
1950 concessions resulting from the Torquay negotiations and 
based on our import trade during the year 1949, show that 
the level of our tariffs has dropped since 1936 from 10.6 per 
cent on the foreign value of all imports to 5.4 per cent. If we 
consider dutiable items only, the drop is from 25.8 per cent to 
13.3 per cent 

Another way of measuring the relative level of tariffs is to 
calculate the ratio between customs collections to the value of 
imports. Statistics published by our Department of Commerce 
show that the duty actually paid in 1937 was 15.63 per cent 
and that it was 5.58 per cent in 1951. If we consider dutiable 
imports alone, the ratios were 37.8 per cent and 12.5 per cent. 

When it comes to comparisons with other countries, the 
problem becomes quite complicated. First, because the execu- 
tive branches of our government state that they do not have 
the necessary data available, neither has the International 
Monetary Fund nor the United Nations Organization. Because 
of the importance of this question, The American Tariff League 
is making its own study, which is far advanced and which 
will be made public in the near future. I happen to have some 
advance information on this study and I should like to give 
you an inkling of what has been found. In these studies a 
change of venue is necessary because all countries in the world, 
except the United States, Canada and twelve relatively small 
countries, publish the value of their imports on a c.i.f. basis, 
that is, on a cost, insurance and freight basis or value at the 
point of entry. We publish import values on the basis of 
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the value of the merchandise in the country of origin. To 
put world import statistics on a common footing, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund makes the adjustment and publishes 
all statistics on a c.i.f. basis. 

Again comparing customs collections to value of imports, 
we find that the ratio for the United States is 4.9 per cent. 
Against this we find, for instance, Denmark with 1.7 per 
cent, Belgium-Luxemburg with 2.9 per cent and the Nether- 
lands with 4.6 per cent. Then we find the Federal Republic of 
Germany with 5.8 per cent, Switzerland 8.1 per cent, Italy 8.6 
per cent, France 10.5 per cent, Turkey 12.5 per cent, Ireland 
13.2 per cent and the United Kingdom 25.6 per cent. 

If we take the sub-total for 15 countries of Free Northern, 
Western and South Europe (which excludes Iceland, Austria 
and Spain for which figures are not available), we find that 
their over-all ratio is 13.1 per cent against our ratio of 4.9 
per cent. 

By all the yardsticks used, the United States is not and 
cannot be accused of being a high tariff country. This does 
not mean that in examining details there may not exist some 
items on which the rate of duty may still appear high but any 
propositions to lower rates must be examined with the greatest 
care and by experts in this field. There is no reason to believe 
that there are any reductions of such a scope that they could 
possibly solve the trade dollar gap problem. 

Against this background, Western European countries tell 
us that we should increase our import trade by the value of 
foreign aid. What is the true size of that picture? Most people 
look at our export and import statistics as published . the 
Bureau of the Census and they assume that the trade gap is 
the large excess of exports over imports in the range of three 
to four billion dollars. But this is not the truth. The picture 
has been put out of focus because, since June 1948, the Bureau 
of the Census has been forbidden from publishing export 
statistics as they had done previously, segregating the shipments 
of goods paid for by the American taxpayer or added to our 
national debt from the truly commercial exports, which are 
paid for in money or goods by the importing country. 

No country in Western Europe is suggesting that we cease 
our direct military assistance in the form of military goods 
exported from the United States and in the form of off- 
shore purchase contracts. But they have suggested that we 
increase our imports by the value of the economic assistance 
which we have been giving. 

By hiding the figures, our government has made it impos- 
sible for any group to study the situation. I have been suc- 
cessful only in finding over-all information which would 
require further detailed study. The Bureau of the Census 
does publish an over-all figure on the shipments of military 
materiel. Professor Patterson, of Princeton University, pub- 
lishes each year a valuable survey of United States interna- 
tional finance. From those studies, I have taken the figures 
which undeniably represent the shipment of goods from the 
United States as economic assistance to foreign countries. On 
this basis I find that in 1950 our true commercial exports, 
and they are the ones which enter into the final balance of 
payment picture, were, in round figures, seven billion dollars 
(against an over-all figure of ten billion dollars) and that 
our imports, again using the International Monetary Fund 
figures, were ten billion dollars, showing an excess of imports 
over true commercial exports of some three billion ion. 
In 1951, I find 11.5 billion dollars of true commercial exports 
against 12.5 billion dollars of imports, again showing an 
excess of imports over true commercial exports. I do not 
have the final figures for 1952 but it is indicated that this 
situation still holds. 
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In 1950, the excess of our imports was greater than the 
value of goods shipped for economic assistance; in other 
words, that year we actually had trade to the value of our 
economic assistance. In 1951, we seem to have fallen short 
by one billion dollars. That is the true size of the problem, 
which should be carefully examined country by country and 
multilaterally. But a figure of one billion dollars shortage in 
trade is not an unmanageable one under the balance of pay- 
ment accounts, particularly if you recall that curious little item 
of “errors and omissions” which often amounts to from half 
a million dollars to more than one billion. 

I am givir.g you these figures to show you the real trend 
of the financial balance between our commercial exports and 
our imports. This excess in the value of imports is claimed 
to be the proper balance required of a creditor nation. 

In the last analysis, these facts are confirmed in the 
balance of payment statements, which, over the past three 
years, have shown foreign countries accumulating dollars 
and gold in their reserves. 

What does all this prove? It shows that the United States 
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is, over-all, doing its full share and that the hitch does not 
lie in the much over-emphasized stories about our tariff policy. 
The solution lies in other directions and these are, in my 
opinion, the ones on which all groups interested in inter- 
national trade should concentrate: 
1—A strong domestic civilian economy with a high level 
of es power for our currency. 
2—-Make more attractive the travel by United States citizens 
to countries in need of dollars. (Last year’s statistics 
showed that only a small percentage of travel dollars 
was spent in Western Europe.) 
3—Stable currencies abroad. 
4—Convertibility of those currencies among each other and 
with the U. S. dollar. 
5—Finally, the creation of the proper climate to encourage 
the investment of American private capital abroad. 
No single one of those elements will solve the problem 
but a little bit of each will go a long way toward revitalizing 
the causes which inevitably result in increased trade, not only 
to the United States, but to all countries in the world. 


United States Policy Objectives 
in this Hemisphere 


THE PROBLEMS ARE LARGELY ECONOMIC 
By JOHN M. CABOT, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
Delivered before the Joint Meeting of the Export Managers Club of New York and the 
Export Advertising Association, New York City, March 17, 1953 


appointed Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 

can Affairs, and I deeply appreciate your invitation. 
You want to hear my thoughts about our relations with our 
sister republics, and I should like to give you some idea of the 
perplexities I am aware of as I assume office. I hope that 
nearly twenty years of varied experience in this field may tend 
to light my path and not to obfuscate my vision. 

Practically everybody in the United States agrees on our 
policy objectives in this hemisphere. We want good relations 
with our sister republics. We want to cooperate with them. 
We want peace and democracy and continental solidarity and 
due process of law and sovereign equality and mutual assist- 
ance against aggression. Amid such noble sentiments and 
overflowing good will my job ought to be easy—but it isn't. 
For these lovely phrases conceal but do not destroy a great 
many hard, ugly facts which make it difficult to attain our 
objectives in this hemisphere. In other words, any fool can 
see what we want to do; the question is in what way prac- 
tically speaking can we go about doing it, and how do we get 
people to give up their own interests and prejudices for the 
common good ? 

One of the difficulties of diplomacy is that in public we 
must generally deal in mellifluous phrases but in our work we 
must deal with hard facts. If they admit of an easy solution, 
it is fine, practically no one ever hears of the incident and 
that's that; but if there is no easy solution, then everyone 
jumps to the conclusion that the diplomats have “9 their foot 
in it again—and in the ensuing public uproar the diplomats’ 
task becomes yet harder. I might add that diplomats aren't 
paid to solve easy problems. Let me illustrate. 

At the recent Caracas conference our delegation was con- 
fronted by a series of more or less strongly expressed views. 
Many other delegations felt that their countries had been 


‘Y\ we have asked me to speak to you as the recently 


unfairly treated in terms of trade; that over a period of years 
the raw materials they produced had tended to fall in frag in 
relation to the prices of manufactured goods they had to im- 
port. Others wanted to stop the development of synthetics 
which competed with their natural products. A number felt 
that it was unfair that the dollar reserves they accumulated 
during the war by selling to us should have dropped sharply 
after the war in terms of what they then wanted to buy 
from us. 

You would probably say that these positions were unreason- 
able. Perhaps they were; but other points made by our Latin 
friends in Caracas were not so unreasonable. They complained 
of our customs barriers, which keep out their products and 
force them to send us raw materials rather than semi-manu- 
factured items. They wanted us to give some tax advantage to 
American investments abroad to encourage such investments. 
And they frankly found it hard to understand that we gave 
them practically no grant aid. I do not think they quite 
approved the blunt appeal of one delegate: “‘divisas, no 
sonrisas” (foreign exchange, not smiles), but they unquestion- 
ably felt that those who made a nuisance of themselves were 
better rewarded than those who cooperated. 

To give another illustration of the kind of thing that dis- 
turbs them. In September, 1952, we signed a trade agreement 
with Venezuela. From our viewpoint it was intended to pro- 
tect an important export market and incidentally to safeguard 
important American investments. From the Venezuelan view- 
point it was intended to secure a vital foreign outlet on which 
the entire economic life of the country depended. Today there 
are some twenty-one bills before Congress which would in 
effect repudiate this agreement. I am not going to describe to 
you at length what is likely to a if one of these bills 
should pass; you yourselves will readily appreciate that if we 
should thus break an international commitment it will not 
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only damage your business in Venezuela but also prejudice 
our interests throughout the Americas. 

In other words, cooperation is a two-way street, and we 
must be sure it is kept so. I know how keenly you here appre- 
ciate that, and how hard you are working to see that the paths 
of international trade are not blocked. Whatever we i to 
hamper trade will not only be reflected in our trade with our 
sister 2 poy it will be reflected in their political orienta- 
tion and in the defense of the free world against communist 
aggression. We simply cannot afford to take a narrow view 
of our national interest. 

We had a striking illustration at Caracas of the willingness 
of other republics to cooperate with us when benefits to both 
sides were apparent. At the very beginning of the Conference, 
the Colombian delegation, strongly backed by several others, 
said that they were disturbed by the effects on the confidence 
of foreign investors of recent attacks on foreign capital in 
various countries and by the reaction in the United States to a 
recent UN resolution. Heartened by President Eisenhower's 
statement in his State of the Union message that foreign invest- 
ment should be encouraged, they insisted on introducing a 
special resolution emphasizing—with no qualifying phrases— 
the importance of instilling confidence in foreign investors. 
They wanted to make it clear that the great majority of our 
sister republics welcome American capital, because they have 
discovered that on the balance it brings them very substantial 
benefits. 

The resolution passed with but one abstention. Our sister 
republics grasped the hand which President Eisenhower had 
extended. And what happened? Practically nothing. The peo- 


ple of the United States—even the business community—were 
apparently too busy. 

Practically everyone, in North and South America alike, 
agrees on the importance of foreign capital investment in 


underdeveloped countries. That isn't the question. From the 
viewpoint of the investor, the question is: ‘“Will my capital be 
safe, and will the rate of return be adequate considering the 
risks involved?" Unless he considers the circumstances favor- 
able, he is not going to put his capital in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. By the same token, the country in which the invest 
ment is to be made will ask: ‘Will this investment be to our 
national advantage? Will it develop our economy and raise 
our living standards, or will it merely mean that greedy 
foreigners will despoil our national resources, gouge our peo- 
ple, and oppress their emplcyees?”’ 

In candor let us say that both sides can point to horrible 
historical examples. At the same time, let me say—and I think 
you will agree with me—that investments of foreign capital 
can bring great benefits both to the investor and to the country 
in which the capital is invested. More and more foreign coun- 
tries and American investors are working together to produce 
such situations. 

To this end we have sought to negotiate investment treaties 
with a number of countries. Such treaties can serve a very use- 
ful purpose by laying down agreed rules under which Ameri- 
can investments in foreign countries may operate. I want to 
emphasize, however, that it is the spirit rather than the letter 
which really matters in the protection of American investors. 
The most solemn treaties and constitutional guarantees can be 
torn up, and have been torn up. A foreign company is not 
even protected by the fact that it is demonstrably benefitting 
the country in which it is located. Its real and ultimate pro- 
tection is a belief among the people of that country that it is 
to their advantage that the company should continue to operate. 

This is a very real challenge. In our sister republics there 
is much poverty and illiteracy; ideas cannot, as with us, find 
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their own price level in a free market. The peoples to the 
south of us are aflame with determination to improve their 
material lot—stimulated alike by the, to them, ido Ameri- 
can living standards and by strident communist agitation. 
They realize the need for social reforms to correct age-old 
abuses, and it is not surprising that foreign companies are 
among the earliest victims of such programs of reform: 
obviously they are immense aggregations of wealth, their 
American employees enjoy a much higher standard of living 
than their local employees, and they are foreign. Note that 
each of these points leaves a corroding impression on the 
unwary mind—and none of them is at all pertinent to the 
real question: “Is it really beneficial to the country to have 
the company operating in it?” 

There, I feel, is a field in which American companies operat- 
ing in Latin America have still a great deal to do. We must 
not only prove to ourselves that those operations are bene- 
fitting the countries and are enlightened in a social and labor 
sense. It is increasingly important that the broad masses in 
Latin America should be convinced that it is to their direct 
interest that foreign companies operating in their countries 
should have proper safeguards. Our companies are aware of 
the importance of public relations in the United States. In 
Latin America, where the swings in public emotion—and 
action—are so vastly wider and the hazards to invested capital 
correspondingly greater, the importance of favorable public 
opinion is vital. 

For the most part American companies operating in Latin 
America have nothing to be ashamed of; on the contrary, they 
usually pay better wages, provide better housing and working 
conditions and, in general, give their employees more benefits 
than local employers. If some are less farsighted than others— 
if some, for example, do not realize that developed, responsi- 
ble trade unionism is one of the best guarantees against violent 
economic radicalism—few of them today can be accused of 
exploitation. On the contrary, American companies operating 
in Latin America are often leading the way to that higher 
standard of living to which Latin Americans aspire. I do not, 
I am sure, need to tell you that nationalization “ hurt rather 
than Helped Latin America; it has not produced the national 
benefits either for the workers or national economies as a 
whole that private enterprise could have produced. On the 
contrary, by disturbing the confidence of investors, both 
foreign and domestic, it has tended to perpetuate those lower 
living standards in our sister republics which we are seeking 
to cooperate with them to raise. 

Let me nonetheless reiterate to you the vital need of con- 
vincing public opinion in the other American republics of the 
benefits accruing from American investments. Social reform 
is coming. It may come by evolution or by revolution. There 
are reactionary elements in every country in this hemisphere 
which do not want social reform. They are willing to tie 
down the safety valve and to wait for the boiler to burst. In 
many countries, liberal elements, confronted by such intransi- 
gent opposition, have more and more fallen under communist 
influence. To my mind there is nothing more dangerous from 
the viewpoint of long-range American policy than to let com- 
munists, with their phoney slogans, seize the leadership of 
social reform. We simply cannot afford to identify ourselves 
with the elements which would tie down the social safety 
valve. That wouldn't protect our national interests; it wouldn't 
even for long protect our investments. 

The problems of Latin America today are largely economic. 
A vital element in their solution must be a flow of capital into 
our sister republics in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 
That is the way that the United States developed, and that is 
the best and surest way for them to develop. Today the 
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atmosphere is somewhat poisoned. The communists and their 
allies, witting and unwitting, have made American companies 
the target of their agitation, despite the fact that American 
companies have often been ar gee of social progress. It is 
essential that they be identified with social progress not only 
in fact but also in the public mind. 

A vital job, then, confronts us. It is to convince the peoples 
of the other American republics that the way of life we prac- 
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tice and recommend has definite, tangible benefits for them. 
Your Government is doing its best to put that thought across, 
but it cannot do it alone. We need the cooperation of every 
American who has any business with our sister republics. This 
is one facet of the implacable challenge we face today. With 
your pride in individual enterprise, | am sure that you will 
help us to meet it worthily. Let us work together to solve this 
important problem, and let us take a long-term view of it. 


Janus, The Modern University 


A SHIELD FOR ALL FREE MEN—BUT ONLY FOR FREE MEN 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the 50th Anniversary celebration. University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rice. March 12, 1953 


IRST of all, let me tell you, on behalf of the university 
Peres I have the honor to represent, how pleased we are 

to have the opportunity to share in this celebration which 
marks the first half century in the growth and work of a great 
institution. I bring you our fraternal greetings, our warm 
congratulations on a splendid record of achievement, and our 
best wishes for that brilliant future, which, assuredly, is to be 
the destiny of this university 

While I am sure that the entire academic world joins in 
these well-deserved felicitations, my own institution takes a 
special pride in your anniversary. It has been our privilege 
and good fortune to be of some particular assistance to you in 
the development of several of your fields of activity. We trust 
that you have benefited from this collaboration and we ho 
that it will be continued in the future. If such should be the 
case, it will be our gain—and we hope it will be to your 
advantage as well. The world has need of more such academic 
Mutual Assistance Pacts. 

There is another reason why this celebration takes on a 
special and unusual significance. It coincides so closely with 
the opening of a new era in the political life of your - 
and their association with the United States. After half a 
century filled with uncertainty, with conflicting ideas—and 
with mistakes on your part and ours—our peoples have now 
entered into a permanent association which does great honor to 
all concerned. It is a unique association in that it does not cor- 
respond precisely to any of the earlier patterns of constitu- 
tional history. While it ts bold and imaginative in conception, 
it is deeply rooted in the political —— of free peoples 
and it does not do violence to the historical truth that only 
those political institutions are viable and enduring which 
grow out of the nature, customs and experience of the people 
concerned. You have every right to be proud of your fellow 
citizens whose labors gave you this new constitution. It is 
a great document, one which looks to the future, the while 
it is mindful of the lessons of the past. With it as the foun- 
dation stone of your political structure and the charter of your 
fundamental and inalienable liberties, you can look forward 
with confidence to steady and progressive development which 
will reflect credit upon our peoples whose wisdom made this 
permanent compact possible. It is an association which I hope 
will endure—to our mutual benefit—forever. 

Occasions such as these—the birth of a new Commonwealth 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of a university— 
are, quite properly, times for rejoicing. But in the midst of 
our pleasure we should remember that they are also, and quite 

roperly, opportunities for an inventory, for stock-taking, and 
or the ahd planning of a future course. With con- 
sent, or at least your tolerance, I would like to talk about this 
for a very few minutes. 


For a university, the first problem in stock-taking is to 
examine the purposes for which it—or any other university— 
exists, and thereafter to try to estimate whether it is making 
real progress toward the fulfillment of these permanent objec- 
tives. A university does not exist just because it is a nice thing 
to have, or just because it provides a pleasant way by which 
you people can postpone for several years the unpleasant 
necessity of going to work. It exists because it is essential to 
the life of any civilized society. This we know. But we do not 
always know in what ways a university is essential. It is at 
this point that any inquiry must begin. 

I have referred, in the title of these rambling remarks, to 
the fact that any true university must look upon the world 
like Janus, the ancient Roman god who was always portrayed 
with two faces looking in exactly opposite directions. I realize 
that I am on dangerous ground at this point, because the term 
“two-faced” is not exactly a compliment, and it is one which 
professors seem to reserve particularly for university admin- 
istrators. But while it is not necessary, I hope, for an admin- 
istrator to be two-faced, it is vitally important for his 
university. 

By this I mean, of course, that a university must look both 
forward and backward at the same time. To be sure, not all 
universities have done so. Some of them, in the past at any 
rate, remind me of a bird which is famous in American folk- 
lore. This bird, «ccording to legend, always flew backwards 
because it had no interest in knowling whither it was bound 
but wanted desperately to know where it had been. Fortu- 
nately, not many universities are like that today. Nearly all of 
them are disciples of Janus because they know that they will 
fail of achieving their purpose unless they can look both ways 
at once. 

A university, however, must look backward in the sense 
that one of its prime obligations is to preserve the knowledge 
of the past and to transmit it to the present. In every society 
the search for truth has gone on unremittingly since the dawn 
of recorded history. Little by little, and over many genera- 
tions, man has gained in wisdom about himself, his universe 
and his Creator. Through — effort he has struggled up 
from brutality and abysmal ignorance to what we fondly— 


if uncritically—call our present state of civilization. While 
history may not repeat itself, men who do not know history 
are certainly doomed to repeat its mistakes. 

Because the study of the past—like the fear of the Lord— 
is the beginning of wisdom, a university which is worthy of 
the name must always hold, as a prime obligation, the need to 
assess, to analyze and to re-evaluate all that we know of the 


thinking and the experiences of men of earlier times. As we 
do so, we learn humility as well as perspective because we find 
that many of our problems are dismally persistent even over 
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the centuries. Their appearance may be different but their 
inner essence is the same. An awareness of the ways in which 
men have grappled with these problems in the past is indis- 
pensable for the needs of the present. And it is only within 
the framework of a university that such knowledge can be 
preserved, winnowed and readily made available for the needs 
of the present. The University is the great custodian of the 
record of mankind. 

But it is not enough to think of the past; the insistent 
problems of the present are always with us and the modern 
university, if it is to serve well the society which maintains it 
existence, must unfailingly bend its best efforts to push back 
the frontiers of ignorance through the discovery of new 
knowledge*and new truth. The marvels of our modern age, 
which so enrich our lives, are largely the product of discoveries 
made in university laboratories by men whose sole passion was 
the search for truth and not the desire for gain. The atomic 
era, which threatens—for good or ill—to transform the face 
of the earth, was born in our universities, to a considerable 
degree in the basement of Pupin Hall on Morningside Heights. 
Similarly, our knowledge of disease—and the surgical and 
other techniques to combat it—stem from university research 
or from the work of university-trained men. In short, our 
whole conquest of the physical world has occurred because our 
universities have ever looked forward as well as backward. 

If I seem to emphasize unduly the products of a university 
with respect to the physical world about us, it is because the 
record is less striking and less comforting in so many of the 
non-scientific fields. This is not so because university men 
have been less active in other fields of inquiry; rather it is 
because the physical world.is more malleable and more man- 
ageable than man himself. Somehow, if we are to survive, 
we must succeed in narrowing this gap. Only enlightened 
men, in the fullest and broadest sense of that term, can safely 
be entrusted with political, economic and social power in an 
atomic age. 

The third function of a modern university is, as it has 

always been, the inculcation of the good life. Of course it 
must train competent specialists in law, medicine and all the 
other great professions, but it fails to serve society if it does 
not see to it that this specialized vocational training is built 
upon a solid foundation of general education. We must never 
forget that the prime purpose of the university as a teaching 
institution is not to train young people so that they can earn 
more money; it is the task of the university, above all, to 
enrich permanently the lives of its students, to transform 
them into men and women who are able to draw, for their 
own satisfaction, upon the cultural riches of the ages. Only 
men and women so educated are fit to be the products of a 
modern university because only such persons are properly 
repared to assume the burdens of citizenship, much less 
a ership, in a democratic society of the twentieth century. 
We must never confuse narrow technical specialization with 
true education. If we do this, it will be at our peril. Against 
such tendencies, a university must constantly be on guard. 

These three functions—the study of the past, the search for 
new truth, and the training of wise as well as learned men 
and women—are the basic tasks of all universities. If this 
seems an elaboration of the obvious, let me remind you that 
many so-called universities are content to turn out narrow 
specialists whose university experience has consisted in the 
acquisition only of certain skills. These are vocational schools 
po not universities, no matter what titles they bear on their 
official letter-heads. Let me remind you also that throughout 
a large part of the world scholars and students alike are con- 
strained to study only certain officially acceptable doctrines and 
interpretations. Such institutions indoctrinate; they do not 
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educate. Finally, let me remind you that there have been, and 
still are, universities which seem vastly unconcerned with the 
world and the society in which they live. I do not know the 
origin of the term, “ivory tower,” but I do know that it must 
have been coined with such institutions in mind. 

This last comment leads me to turn for a moment to an- 
other phase—and another complex of problems—in the life 
of a modern university. It can perhaps be stated best in the 
form of a question. Granted that a university should not be 
an ivory tower, to what extent should it concern itself with 
contemporary social, political and economic problems and 
issues? What are its responsibilities with respect to them? 

Unhappily, these are by no means “academic’’ questions, 
if by that term we mean—and I always resent this—-some- 
thing remote from the practical work-a-day world around us. 
The substantial division of the world into two warring polit- 
ical camps has been accompained by an ideological division 
of the world deeper and more intense than any which we have 
known since the religious conflicts of the Middle Ages. This 
political-ideological conflict has caused those in each dominant 
group to insist upon full intellectual conformity and to try to 
ferret out and to take measures against the non-conformists. 
In our own democratic world this feeling naturally has been 
intensified because we have long ago learned that infiltration, 
subversion and “boring from within" are standard, orthodox 
Communist tactice peculiarly suitable for use against the 
liberal Western democracies. 

In the United States, the fear of Communist Russia as the 
determined enemy of freedom, and an awareness of the Rus- 
sian penchant for these devious tactics, have produced a wide- 
spread popular feeling that our universities are praee too 
hospitable to dangerous ideas and to politically unreliable pro- 
fessors. As you know, congressional committees are currently 
carrying on investigations of the loyalty records of teachers 
in many American universities. Our embattled professional 


colleagues have promptly raised the flag of “academic free- 
dom” on the university ramparts. Denunciation and counter 


denunciation fill the air. Certain individuals who have been 
called to testify have promptly invoked the Fifth Amendment 
and have refused, on grounds of possible self-incrimination, 
to give virtually any testimony whatsoever. When this has 
occurred, the administration in some institutions has promptly 
discharged—or at least suspended—the uncommunicative 
offenders. 

My own views on these matters can be stated we and 
directly. I do not believe that universities should challenge 
the right of congressional committees to conduct investiga- 
tions. Clearly, a university, whether public or private, should 
not try to declare itself exempt from any investigation con- 
ducted by properly constituted legal authorities which neces- 
sarily must have a considerable measure of responsibility for 
the security of our country. The university has the right to 
demand that such investigations shall be conducted as sober 
fact-searching activities and not as tub-thumping devices for 
demagogues who may seck to use an indiscriminate smear 
campaign in order to further their own selfish political ambi- 
tions. This is merely common sense. 

But while universities should properly protest against any 
abuse of investigatory procedures, they should not undertake 
to oppose or block all investigations. On the contrary, their 
position should be that their record is a proud one, of devoted 
service to God, to country and to all humanity, and that they 
are quite prepared to accept any — accounting, provided 
it is conducted in an objective and reasonable fashion. 

Likewise, it is my view that professors, who may be asked 
to appear before such committees, should be encoura to 
speak freely of their activities, and not to seek cover behind 
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the Fifth Amendment, even though they have technically a 
perfect right to do so. A professor, like his university, bears 
some burden of public responsibility and his refusal to — 
out will inevitably reflect adversely on both himself and his 
institution. 

If, however, a professor does seek the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment when he is asked about Communist party 
membership or associations, then I would not su port the view 
that he should be automatically and summarily dismissed from 
his post. I would, however, argue that it is the responsibility 
of the university itself to carefully examine his case, giving 
him the opportunity to establish his right to continue to enjoy 
his university association. Such a course seems to me to be 
little more than common sense. 

Perhaps, however, I should elaborate on one or two points 
to show why I favor these conclusions. In so doing, I may be 
able to throw a little light on the general responsibility of a 
university with respect to contemporary social ideas and prob- 
lems. First of all, I would counsel deliberation ‘in dealing 
with individual cases because a university, by definition, must 
be a place in which honest but unorthodox thinking must not 
only be tolerated; it must be protected. The strength and 
social value of a university derive from the fact that it fosters 
honest criticism and oo of ideas—all ideas. Unless a 
university will use all its strength to protect an honest, 
responsible scholar who is being criticized just because his 
views are at variance with those preponderantly held by the 
public at a given time, then such a university is not worthy of 
the name. The public must realize that progress in social, 
economic and political fields, no less than in the sciences, 
comes from analysis and criticism which is informed, thought- 
ful and as unbiased as is humanly possible. The final truths 
of one epoch in man’s history may be of little more than 
antiquarian interest at some future time. 

At the same time, it must be understood that what I have 
just said is not to be taken to mean that a university ought to 
throw its mantle of academic freedom around the shoulders 
of an active Communist or one whose intellectual commit- 
ments to the tenets of Communism are such as to render un- 
important the question of his actual membership in the party 
Such a person is no longer intellectually a free agent. He 
has given up all pretense of objectivity in his teaching or his 
research; he has dedicated his life to the destruction of all 
those values that make up the heart and the spirit of a free 
university. He has no place in a society of scholars. 

As I see it, one of the tasks of a university, which it cannot 
avoid and which it cannot delegate to any political authority, 
is that of determining into which of the above categories an 
individual may fall. This does not mean that a university 
should undertake any such task as that of screening its facul- 
ties. Such an effort would be enormously harmful to the spirit 
of a university. It means, merely, that when and if individual 
problems may arise, and with which the university, in its own 
interest, must be concerned, the task of decision cannot be 
delegated to anyone else. 

These comments point up my view that a university must 
exercise reasonable care to prevent its magnificent spiritual 
facilities from being undermined by those who, ipso facto, 
are dedicated to doctrines completely at variance with intel- 
lectual freedom and honest inquiry. It must bé a shield for 
all free men—but only for free men. 

I have been talking at some length about the spirit and 
meaning of a university in its relationship to social and doc- 
trinal conflicts. I have tried to indicate that it has a positive 
as well as a negative role, and one which can be exercised 
without sacrificing that hospitality to unorthodoxy which must 
ever be defended. 
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A second relationship of the university to contemporary 
society lies in its obligation to do all it can to interpret the 
great historic trends of the time, so that the general public— 
or at least a significant part of it—may have a sounder in- 
tellectual basis for judgments, particularly at the ballot box. 
The semi-detachment of university life from the busy world 
of affairs fosters a sense of perspective which should be trans- 
mitted beyond the academic walls as widely as possible. For 
example, one of the great phenomena of our time has been 
the rapid political emancipation of the greater part of the 
hitherto dependent world. More than a quarter of a century 
ago, the late Parker T. Mcore of Columbia wrote that “the 
imperialist ‘great powers’ of today are but pygmies prodding 
giants into activity." Within the span of a few years we have 
seen the virtual disappearance of the old imperial system as 
a force in international affairs. The giants are stirring, and a 
whole host of new problems are stirring in the world with 
them. 

I raise this point by way of illustration, not because of its 
relevance to your own history of the last few years, but be- 
cause the process seems widely misunderstood. In Europe, 
I have encountered many intelligent men who have blamed 
colonial emancipation entirely upon the influence of mis- 
guided liberalism in the United States. I have also encoun- 
tered, both in Europe and America, the notion that insidious 
Communist propaganda and subversive activity is exclusively 
responsible, and that, without communism, no disturbances in 
the orderly world of mother country and colonies would ever 
have occurred. Finally, I have been impressed by the lack of 
hard-headed recognition of inescapable economic realities 
which seems characteristic of so much thinking among peoples 
who have recently gained entire or substantial determination 
of their own affairs. Parenthetically in this respect, the people 
of Puerto Rico have set a spendid example of realism. 

Now, the universities could have—and somehow should 
have—helped to bring to our peoples a better understanding 
of this great historic process. Had they done so, much con- 
temporary difficulty and ill-feeling might have been avoided. 
As we broaden the responsibilities of the average citizen in a 
democratic society, we must use all the agencies at our dis- 
posal, and, in particular, the universities, to give him that 
depth of understanding which will enable him to carry his 
responsibilities wisely. If we fail to do so, we run the risk 
that many people will take refuge from the burdens and 
perplexities of democracy in accepting a totalitarian regrime 
which frees the average man from all responsibility of think- 
ing for himself. 

Finally, a university cannot escape concern about the special 
problems which derive from its own milieu. My own univer- 
sity, located in the heart of a great cosmopolitan city, neces- 
sarily gives emphasis to the study of what we may call modern 
metropolitanism. We have studied the problems of some of 
the special population groups in the city. We have an Insti- 
tute lee Urban Land Use and Housing Studies whose func- 
tions are well described by its name. We have taken part in 
a great cooperative housing development designed to better 
the lot—as far as living facilities are concerned—of our neigh- 
bors. We contribute to a social service center which aids 
underprivileged children. 

I do not cite these random examples for any purpose of 
self-glorification. They represent merely our feeling that we 
have some special seapeeelliinp to the urban society in which 
we live. 

I would not presume, on this, my first visit to Puerto Rico, 
to suggest the lines of such special activity in which this 
university should engage. I am sure that you have been full 


conscious of your responsibilities in this respect. I would, 
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however, point out that this institution, as it begins its second 
half century, has one kind of responsibility and ey 
which is almost unique. All of us are dedicated to the policy 
of closer hemisphere solidarity, and we have gone far toward 
the implementing of the happily-named “Good Neighbor” 
policy. But, if this concept is to develop so as to realize its 
fullest potentialities, it must be based on better cultural under- 
standing than we have had in the past. Two great cultural 
streams—the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon—have spread to this 
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hemisphere. Here in Puerto Rico, as in almost no other place 
in the new world, they meet. Here, therefore, you have a 
magnificent opportunity, not to build a bridge between them 
but to blend and fuse them, not to the end that either shail 
lose its special characteristics, but to the more important end 
that each people will have that deep understanding of the 
other upon which the common security of us all must rest. 
What greater future task could this university assume! What 
greater service could it render all mankind! 


Are The Public Schools Irreligious? 


EMPHASIS ON RELIGION VARIES BETWEEN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
By HOLLIS L. CASWELL, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Delivered at the Fifth National Conference on Church and State, Washington, D. C., January 15, 1953 


N A RECENT editorial in a magazine with a wide 

national circulation, a point of view toward public schools 

is presented that is being advanced with increasing fre- 
quency. In essence the editorial asserts that the public schools 
are irreligious. This term is not used with the simple meaning 
of not being religious, but rather in the sense of showing a 
disregard for or hostility to religion. A curious twist is given 
to the argument by the contention that this situation has arisen 
through an alliance of public school leaders who are opposed 
to religion and Protestant leaders who are afraid of the Roman 
Catholics. “If this alliance continues,’ asserts the editorial, 
“it threatens to make democracy itself the established religion 
of the schools, and, eventually, of the nation.’” Apparently 
this line of attack on the public schools has become the 
accepted policy for important groups in our country. It is 
being followed in many local communities, as well as by 
national agencies. 

This is a very serious accusation and merits careful attention 
if it is a true representation of the situation. I have studied 
various criticisms of this sort to see what kind of evidence they 
are based on. So far I have found no citation of evidence. 
There is no indication that the critics have observed instruction 
in the public schools, or analyzed the courses of study, or 
surveyed the textbooks and reference materials, or studied the 
documents prepared by national committees as guides to policy 
formulation. In fact, I know that some of these critics have 
had little or no direct contact with public schools, even having 
had their own education entirely in private and parochial 
schools. Others have known only one public school or school 
system and apparently generalize for the whole nation from 
this limited observation. I suspect that many of them really 
know very little firsthand about the objectives, the programs, 
and the instruction in public schools. The other ie I met 
a man who, shortly after our introduction, said, ‘I might just 
as well tell you, I don’t like your institution.” ‘“What do you 
know about it?’’ I asked. He studied a moment, laughed, and 
said, ‘Well, to tell you the truth, I know very little. My 
daughter attended a school that we didn't like and we under- 
stand that the headmaster is one of your graduates.” In my 
opinion, there are few accusations as serious as this one against 
the public schools which are so completely lacking in a basis of 
examined facts. It is of greatest importance that this issue be 
gotten out of the realm of unsupported opinion and down to 
the facts of the situation as they actually exist. 

I have worked closely with state departments of education 
and city school systems on curriculum programs for more than 
twenty years. I can say to you with utmost honesty that never, 
in the innumerable committees with which I have worked, or 


in classrooms where I have observed teaching, or in courses 
of study, have I seen an anti-religious emphasis or attitude; 
never have I seen even the slightest tendency to make the 
common democratic values which public schools seek to incul- 
cate the adequate and final answer to man’s spiritual needs. 

It is my observation that the attitude in public schools 
toward religion is universally friendly, but that the amount 
of direct attention in instruction varies from community to 
community. It is common for teachers to consider the home, 
the church, and the school as partners in the great enterprise 
of guiding the young. A large proportion of teachers are them- 
selves church members and in many communities they take a 
very active part in church work. This personal association of 
teachers with religious activities inevitably affects the general 
attitude toward religion to be found in schools. Such a attitude 
exerts a subtle but important influence that reaches the pupils 
at many points. Only if teachers become predominantly atheis- 
tic can the general atmosphere of the public schools become 
irreligious. And this is far from the fact at the present time 

It is to be expected that the direct attention devoted to 
religion in schools should vary from community to community. 
Our schools are largely controlled at the local level. This 
means that they respond quite directly to demands in the com- 
munity being served. As a consequence, in communities where 
there is considerable homogeneity with regard to religion, 
public schools often teach a good deal about religion. On 
the other hand, where there.are strong denominational groups 
which differ sharply in their beliefs, very little direct reference 
to religion is likely to be found. But let me emphasize again 
that even in these instances I have never observed an un- 
friendly attitude toward religion. While the extent of direct 
emphasis on religion differs from school system to school 
system, when the nation as a whole and the total school life 
of a child are taken into account, a substantial amount is done 
to develop understanding of the importance of religion and 
churches. Let's consider an illustration or two. 

Textbooks provide one of the best indications of what is 
taught in school. Here is the kind of reference to religion you 
find in them: Community Civics is commonly taught in the 
ninth grade. I examined one of the most widely used texts 
in this field which I happened to have at hand. One full 
chapter is devoted to the church. The chapter is introduced by 
the statement, “The church is one of the foundation stones of 
American life.” In the early part of the discussion this state- 
ment occurs: “Each, individual finds in his own personal faith 
a power which helps him to meet his daily problems. The 
reference list includes: Bower, The Church at Work in the 
Modern World; Douglas, The Protestant Church as a Social 
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Institution; Sweet, The Story of Religions in America; and 
Leiffer, City and Church in Transition. 

The tenth grade social studies course is generally World 
History. In all texts for this course considerable attention is 
given to religion. In one of the most popular, a major unit of 
the book has the title, Religions Take Leadersbip. Here an 
excellent view of the important role of religion in the life of 
various peoples is presented. I happen to know that this 
account was checked with both Protestant and Catholic scholars 
to be sure that historical developments such as the Reforma- 
tion received a fair presentation. This unit on religion has 
proved to be one of the most popular in the book. Another 
text in this same field has twenty-three page references to 
religion in the index, with eight related topics suggested. 

Problems of American Democracy is the social studies course 
most frequently given in the senior year of high school. The 
index of one of the popular texts in this field includes these 
items: Religion, its part in American life; older conception of; 
need of, in a democracy; good in all denominations; religious 
antagonism; religious discrimination; religious groups, co- 
operation between. Another widely used text has twelve index 
references to religion. This book begins with a brief preface 
which presents an imagined informal discussion between a 
teacher and a class. This discussion is designed to provide the 
setting for the entire book. At one point the teacher is made 
to say, “I'd like to read you a passage from Whitman that 
I don't believe you know. It comes from his most famous 
prose work, ‘Democratic Vistas.’ Whitman is speaking about 
democracy, and he says, ‘It ever seeks to bind all nations, all 
men, of however various and distant lands, into a brotherhood, 
a family. It is the old, yet ever modern dream of earth. . . . 
Not that half only, individualism, which isolates. There is 
another half which is adhesiveness, or love, that fuses, ties, and 
age*egates. .. . Both (halves) are to be vitalized by religion 
breathing into the proud, material tissues the breath of life. 
For I say at the core of democracy, is the religious element. . .” 
The teacher continues: “Whitman felt that there were really 
two major tasks for democracy to accomplish: the making of 
the individual, and the drawing of people together through 
love. And this love, which was the foundation of a function- 
ing society, could only come out of the spiritual or the religious 
experience of man."’ This prefatory material suggests the kind 
of emphasis that occurs in the book. 

Illustrations of this kind could be multiplied. I have never 
seen in a textbook a discussion that by any reasonable inter- 
pretation could be called irreligious 

A careful examination of courses of study will reveal that 
although direct references to religion are infrequent except 
in social studies courses, the religious aspects of our culture 
actually interpenetrate many fields of study. In the literature 
read in English courses it is inevitable that there should be 
frequent reference to religious matters. In art courses pupils 
gain insight into the central role of religion in our culture. 
In citizenship and character education it is commonly indi- 
cated that the ultimate criterion for the individual is to be 
found in religious beliefs. In brief, just as our culture is 
permeated with elements of the Judaic-Christian tradition, 
so also is the school curriculum permeated with these same 
elements. The total impact cannot possibly be other than to 
encourage respect for religion and to foster the conclusion 
that religious beliefs contribute most significantly to the good 
life. 

Many of the critics of the public schools state that the 
leaders who guide long-range policies are endeavoring to 
gain acceptance of a purely materialistic philosophy. Now the 
fact is that there are many different points of view by leaders 
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in education, just as there are by leaders in all fields. The 
ideas of all of them must enter the free market and gain 
adherents or pass into oblivion on the basis of critical exam- 
ination. The college of which I am dean is sometimes pointed 
to as an institution advocating a single point of view. Yet 
at the very time that critics asserted that we were in complete 
support of progressive education because some of the major 
leaders of this movement were on our faculty, we also had 
on our faculty some of its strongest opponents. At the present 
time there are those who point to us as the center of a move- 
ment to make a materialistic philosophy dominant in American 
schools. Actually, we have on our faculty persons of many 
beliefs, including devout Catholics and orthodox Jews, as 
well as Protestants of many denominations. This past year 
the officials of one of the largest churches in our neighbor- 
hood considered how church membership among the uni- 
versity staff might be increased. It was suggested that a special 
effort be made to secure members from the Teachers College 
faculty because there was an impression that the other parts 
of the university were better represented than was our college. 
A member of our faculty in the group questioned this, so it 
was decided to make a check on Saalbeiiie to see what the 
actual situation was. To the surprise of several in the group 
there were substantially more members of the church from our 
faculty than from all the rest of the university. So are 
stereotypes and erroneous conceptions accepted. 

It is wholly unsound to designate the position of any single 
individual, however influential, as the point of view guiding 
the public schools. Probably the best indication of what the 
profession as a whole and its leaders believe is to be found 
in publications of the National Education Association and the 
Educational Policies Commission. The Educational Policies 
Commission published a major report on Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. This is one of a series of policy 
statements that have received the most serious consideration 
by school people throughout the nation. In a decentralized 
school system such as ours it represents as nearly as anything 
can the leading viewpoint in the public schools toward moral 
and Spiritual values. At one point in the report it is stated: 
“America was founded by a God-fearing people. The Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights clearly recognize the existence 
of religious ideals . . . . Rejection of a state religion or of 
state religions is not the same as rejection of religion itself.” 
At another point it is stated: “The public school can teach 
objectively deus religion without advocating or teaching any 
religious creed. To omit from the classroom all references to 
religion and the institutions of religion is to neglect an im- 
portant part of American life.’" The report err specifi- 
cally that the home, the church, the school, and the com- 
munity must be partners in guiding the development of the 
young in achieving moral and spiritual values. Among the 
major conclusions are the following: “The Commission 
believes that moral and spiritual values can be actively pro- 
moted in the public schools by: 

“(1) Assuming an attitude of friendly sympathy toward 
the religious beliefs and practices of students; 

(2) Promoting religious tolerance actively; 

(3) Teaching about religion as an important fact in our 
culture.” 

The Journal of the National Education Association, which 
goes to more than a half million teachers throughout the 
nation, carried an editorial in the December, 1952 issue 
entitled, “The Teacher's Spiritual Influence.” This is the way 
it begins: 

The universal free public school by its very nature is a 
spiritual enterprise. It concerns itself with all children, 
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regardless of race, creed, or economic condition. It seeks 
to exemplify good habits and helpful human relations in 
every study and activity. On a vast scale, it is an expression 
of the concern which our Judeo-Christian tradition feels 
for the highest development of all the people . . . . 
The position of the teacher is unique. He is employed by 
society for the guidance and improvement of mankind 
His obligation is to truth, to humanity, and to God. His task 
is to help every one who comes wrder his care to make the 
most of himself. This is a spiritual enterprise, and only by 
thinking of it in spiritual terms can the teacher be worthy 
of his glorious heritage, which includes all the gifted teach- 
ers of ages past. More especially at this season of the year, 
we think of the Great Teacher whose exemplification of 
love as the supreme law of life has inspired, guided, com- 
forted, and lifted humanity for generations. 

Another current piece of evidence of the attitutde of a 
group of educators who influence the public schools signifi- 
cantly is an action taken by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. This association is the official 
national organization of institutions that prepare teachers and 
is the accrediting agency for these institutions. The December 
19, 1952 Bulletin announced that the Committee on Studies 
and Standards has voted to enter upon a study relating to the 
teaching of religion in colleges for teachers. Funds from a 
foundation have been secured to support the program. 

Evidence of this kind could be multiplied to show, not 
only that our public schools are not irreligious, but that, when 
the subject of religion enters the program, it is treated in 
such a way as to impress the stelent with its significance 


and value, both in the development of our country and in 
the life of the individual. 

What of the assertion that the schools are making a relig- 
ion of democracy? This seems to be about as far removed 


from reality as anything could be. It is true that public 
schools are placing great emphasis on values which our 
democracy represents—respect for personality, justice, honesty, 
love of one’s fellow man, and the like. But it is hard to believe 
that anyone would have it otherwise, or could possibly see 
a conflict between these values and religious beliefs. It is 
elementary that the democratic values which bind our country 
together have strong roots in the Judaic-Christian tradition. 
It is far more reasonable to assume that emphasis by the 
school on these commonly accepted values will supplement 
and aid churches in developing religious beliefs. 

No, I simply cannot see how any fair appraisal of the public 
school program can characterize it as irreligious. Least of all 
can I see the slightest grounds for asserting that a religion 
is being made of democracy. I am sure that more can be 
done to develop understanding of the important role of 
religion in our culture and in the life of the individual, I 
am sure that more effective relationships between the school 
and the church may be worked out, I am sure that schools 
can do a still better job of developing in pupils adherence 
to our commonly held moral and spiritual values, but I am 
equally certain that school people are trying hard to do these 
very things and that to characterize their work as irreligious 
is a thoroughly uninformed and unfair accusation. 

This judgment leads me to what I believe is the real issue 
at stake. It is well illustrated by a remark made by a critic of 
the public schools about the Educational Policies Commission 
report on moral and spiritual values. “At what point,’ the 
critic was asked, “do you disagree with the report?” To which 
he replied, “Oh, I agree with the report entirely. The only 
trouble with it is, it just doesn’t go far enough.” 
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It is my conviction that those who are criticizing the public 
schools as being Godless and irreligious will be satisfied with 
nothing short of an educational program in which religious 
beliefs are taught. Manifestly our public schools cannot teach 
religious beliefs. The first step into this realm would violate 
the basic principle of freedom of religion, and any general 
movement in this direction would place the schools in the 
middle of sectarian differences, a setting in which they could 
neither serve their basic function nor long survive. Those 
who are attacking the public schools are undoubtedly well 
aware of this situation. The fact that there seems to be no 
evidence of an effort really to appraise practices in the schools, 
the obvious necessity of the public schools’ leaving the area 
of religious beliefs to the home and the church, and the 
generally destructive effect on public confidence of the charge 
that public schols are irreligious and Godless lead me to 
conclude that this is not an effort primarily concerned with 
improving the public schools. It is, I fear, directed instead 
at modifying the historic American plan of school organi- 
zation, control, and support. 

This, of course, is not the first that the American public 
school has been called Godless. In the battle for establish 
ment of our system which began something over a century 
ago, this was a major issue. Up to that time our schools had 
followed the European pattern. Eiher they were controlled 
by state agencies for religious purposes or they were con 
trolled by religious groups with financial aid often provided 
by the states. Gradually, after the concept of separation of 
church and state was written into the early state constitutions 
and into the Federal Constitution, the issue arose as to whether 
there should not be a single, nonsectarian public school system 
It became a matter of sharp debate in Massachusetts after 
Horace Mann was made secretary of the State Board of Edu 
cation. Mann was a staunch supporter of nonsectarian educa 
tion and he was soon attacked with great vigor by religious 
leaders. 

As one historian indicates, here for the first time in our 
history was raised the cry that “the public schools are God 
less schools.’ One critic asserted that the increase in intem 
perance, crime, and juvenile depravity in the state was duc 
to the “Godless schools.’ This discussion involved many 
exchanges. and spread to other states. Churches became con 
cerned about maintaining the support for schools which they 
had been receiving from public funds and waged vigorous 
campaigns against public schools. With the outcome we are 
all well acquainted. The plan that was established had two 
important features: First, the public schools were to be non- 
sectarian in nature, supported by general taxation and open 
to all; and second, churches were to be permitted to establish 
and maintain with private funds sectarian schools in which 
religion could be taught as desired so long as the general edu- 
cational standards of the state were met. 


This solution was a distinctive American development. It 
was dictated by two dominant national concerns. On the one 
hand, there was great need for national unity and there was 
a conviction that a single public school system could make 
a major contribution to this end. On the other hand, there 
was devotion to the ideal of complete freedom for the indi 
vidual in the realm of religion. This ideal made it neces- 
sary to find a way in which those who believed that sectarian 
religious beliefs should be central to education could have 
their children educated in sectarian schools. 

It is my conviction that this plan has worked remarkably 
well. Certainly the public school has contributed greatly to 
national unity and to acceptance of differences among our 
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many diverse groups. Over the years it has been the com- 
munity agency that has most consistently brought together 
pupils of all classes and religious beliefs. I believe that if, 
through the past century, the thousdnds upon thousands of 
immigrant families who poured into this country had sent 
their children to parochial schools, each with others of his own 
faith, it would have slowed their assimilation immeasurably. 
In no small measure because of their association at school they 
came to understand America and to accept people of other 
religious faiths whom in their homelands they had often 
viewed with suspicion and fear. 

In a great many communities excellent cooperation de- 
veloped between public and religious schools. Parents have 
been able freely to support schools directly under the control 
of their churches and to send their children to them. But of 
recent years, in an increasing number of communities citizens 
who believe in religious rather than in public schools have 
sought membership on community boards of education. Those 
who favor public schools have often felt that this and other 
means have been used to restrict developments of public school 
programs. Now come increased attacks on the public schools 
as irreligious. It appears quite likely that the battle for a 
single, nonsectarian, tax-supported public school system is 
being fought a second time. 

It is of great importance that the American people become 
aware of the issue that is at stake. They should realize that 
it is unlikely that major change in the educational structure 
will come suddenly, Rather, practice will be modified a little 
at a time and important changes in policy may very well not 
be recognized until after new trends are well established. 

In most European countries religious bodies still have a 
dominant role in education, in most instances through an 
established church and in England through the distribution of 
tax funds for the support of schools maintained by religious 
bodies. It seems reasonable to inquire whether or not religion 
and education have fared better in these countries than in the 
United States. Certainly, as far as making education available 
to the large mass of the people is concerned, America has 
moved far ahead of Europe. At the same time there are indi- 
cations that the religious life of the people in America 
possesses a great deal of vitality. Church membership is at 
an all-time high, membership in the larger religious bodies 
having increased nearly 60 per cent from 1926 to 1950, while 
the population increased less than 30 per cent. A high level 
of concern is shown by the fact that a record number of young 
people are choosing careers in religious work. Considering 
facts such as these, there seems slight basis for the conten- 
tion that materialism has triumphed. A group of visiting 
ministers from England are reported in the November 30, 
1952, New York Times as having returned home thrilled 
and impressed by the enthusiasm for religion in the United 
States. One member of the group is quoted as saying, in com- 
paring the situation in the United States with that in Eng- 
and, “You are not faced by a cold front of seeming indiffer- 
ence or even defiance which one sometimes meets in this 
country. No wonder every preacher from Britain feels the 
the thrill of preaching in America today.” 

At the same time it seems worthy of note that Communism 
has made far less of an inroad in the United States than it 
has in many countries where the church has had control of 
schools. At the present time America, which has built its 
religious and educational life on the principle of separation 
of church and state, is the major support of the Judaic- 
Christian tradition in the western world. 

In looking to the future, it seems to me that our need for 
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national unity and better acceptance of minorities is still very 
great. Our new world role is putting great stresses and strains 
upon us, accentuating divisive forces. At the same time, intol- 
erance constantly arises, requiring that all means to combat 
it be kept strong. In brief, the basic need for a single, tax- 
supported public school system to foster national unity recog- 
nized a century and more ago is every bit as great today as it 
was then. 

Efforts to satisfy the critics by injecting into the public 
school curriculum instruction relating directly to religious 
beliefs seem to me to be fraught with grave danger. Our 
people still differ tremendously on religion. It would be 
impossible, I believe, to teach religious beliefs without violat- 
ing the conscience of some parents. This is an area in which 
it would be easy for the majority of parents to infringe on 
the religious freedom of the few. 

It would be intolerable to force parents whose religious 
beliefs dictate the complete integration of religion and edu- 
cation to send their children to public schools when through 
their churches they are willing to support religious schools 
that meet general state standards. At the same time it must 
be recognized that in the past our plan has worked success- 
fully to a considerable extent because the great majority 
of parents have sent their children to public schools. If this 
condition should change and all the children of particular 
religious and social groups were placed in private schools, 
the role of the public schools in fostering national unity and 
intergroup understanding would be drastically affected. Con- 
sequently, the decisions of individual parents as to whether 
or not they will send their children to the public school are 
of vital significance. 

It seems to me that we should seek in every possible way 
to preserve the plan which was developed during the public 
school awakening and which on the whole has worked remark- 
ably well. In my judgment it will continue to work effectively 
so long as the following conditions prevail: First, that the 
large majority of people representing all classes and groups 
choose to send their children to public schools; second, that 
minorities who so desire may freely send their children to 
private schools; third, that public funds are used only to sup- 
port public schools; forth, that instruction bearing on religious 
beliefs is not injected into the public school curriculum; and 
fifth, that the public schools give appropriate emphasis to 
the common moral values in our culture, creating a friendly 
attitude on the part of pupils toward the role of religion 
in the life of the individual and of our nation. 

Sometimes people forget the blessings they deprive from 
great achievements won at an earlier day through the vision, 
courage, and struggle of those who have gone before. The 
American public school system, one of the greatest social inven- 
tions of all time, is such an achievement. It has been a 
bulwark for our nation and has provided the road to oppor- 
tunity for millions upon millions of our people. Whatever 
weakens the public schools weakens our country. It behooves 
our people to appraise most carefully all proposals that would 
modify this basic educational plan. Fortunately,—and I 
believe this is of supreme importance—there are Americans 
of all religious faiths who believe in the public schools. If 
they see a threat I am confident that they can be counted 
on to preserve a single, unified public school system dedicated 
to the common welfare and to the development of respect for 
the varied religious beliefs of all our people. 
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F EVER the people of America, the students of America, 
and the teachers of America needed wide information 
and broad understanding that time is now. Yet never 
before in our history has it been more difficult to get a well- 
informed and an understanding citizenry than it is today. 
Why? 

This is an age of specialization, an age of experts. Subjects 
or areas of study have proliferated and multiplied, and the 
frontiers of each have extended enormously. It seems next to 
impossible today to know enough about all of these modern 
subjects to be a broadly and liberally educated individual. Our 
leaders in business and the professions are well trained, but 
they are essentially uneducated men and women. Even most 
teachers on college faculties are narrow specialists, unaware of 
the implications of modern science, uninformed about the 
great trends and philosophies of history, unread in the world’s 
great literature. 

Only the other day I was talking to a noted sociologist fresh 
from doing a “Middletown"” analysis of a German community, 
but when I spoke of the bookstores in this German community 
and of the German, Scandinavian, French, Russian, and Italian 
classics on the bookshelves, I ran up against an intellectual] 
stone wall. Apparently the noted “quantitative” sociologist 
was not even familiar with the names of most of the great 
continental authors. In this case it happened to be a sociolo- 
gist, but it might just as easily have been a professor of 
psychology or of mathematics or of physics or of law or of 
education. 

Europeans, Asiatics, and South Americans often say this 
about us Americans: “What marvelous applied technicians 
you Americans are. When you send us experts to run various 
phases of your economic aid and Point Four programs, these 
experts are efficient and well trained in a narrow way. But 
almost always they lack the historical and humanistic back- 
grounds which make for broader insights and cultural under- 
standing.” 

In the absence of reliable frames of reference and genuine 
understanding, our people run the dange: of becoming victims 
of quick, superficial, and stereotyped thinking molded by cen- 
tralized and watered-down radio and television programs, syn- 
dicated columns, digest magazines, “books-of-the-month,”” and 
by the slick copy of advertising and public relations experts 
who are specialists in “guiding opinion” and “engineering 
consent.” 

Here lies a real threat to freedom, for freedom is the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to make choices in significant life 
situations; but how can one make significant choices if he is 
not conscious of a wide range of options and alternatives? 
Besides, in the America of today there are those so frightened 
by the world crisis that they are literally afraid to exercise 
choices, and there are Americans ready to suppress them if 
they exercise choices which deviate from current stereotypes. 
Our growing regimentation, then, comes in part from with- 
out, but it comes in ~~ from within, from our intel- 
lectual meagerness and inadequacy as individuals. 


II 


At this very time when there is so great a need for a more 
widespread dissemination of significant information and under- 


standing, our schools and our teachers are being intimidated 
by increasing attacks from without. 

One line of attack comes from the super-patriots, from 
those modern pagans who would subordinate every human 
value to the worship of the national state, from those men 
with “bird-cage”” minds who would imprison the glorious 
spirit of man in a cage as narrow as their own minds. They 
would reduce the curriculum to the “three R's,” a few tech- 
nical subjects, and the kind of history and literature which 
contracts human life into a myth in which certain highly 
selective values of our national history in the imagined past 
are glorified as moral absolutes and all else ankeiad as 
error. History becomes a conflict of heroes and villians, of 
saints and devils. History and literature become romantic, 
irrational, and authoritarian, with no relation to reality, with 
no guide to understanding, fit only to indoctrinate and to 
mold human beings into unquestioning conformists and social 
automatons. 

Now patriotism, the love of one’s own country, is among the 
noblest sentiments animating mankind. But there are other 
noble human values besides patriotism—affection for religion 
and family; respect for other nations, cultures, races, creeds, 
and classes; appreciation of individual creativity and of indi- 
vidual freedom. Authority and freedom must be balanced ; an 
exaggeration of authority leads to tyranny, an exaggeration 
of freedom leads to chaos and anarchy. Yes, patriotism is 
important, but it must be balanced by and blended with other 
human values. Inscribed on the London statue of Edith Cavell, 
heroic English nurse executed by the Germans in Belgium 
during the First World War, is the wise quotation: ‘‘Patriot- 
ism is not enough.” It is never enough, and certainly it is 
not enough today when the nations of the world, holding on 
to their various patriotism, must also integrate, little by little, 
these various patriotisms into the larger world society which 
technology and science are inexorably creating. 

Teachers who have respect for their high calling must resist 
the indoctrinators and the authoritarians, who in the name 
of “returning to fundamentals” would reduce education to 
mere propaganda. They must resist for the good of individual 
students and for the good of society. The psychological 
damage done to students “educated’’ by authoritarian met'ods 
would me incalculable. When they had arrived at some 
maturity and perceived that the actual world of reality was 
different from the mythological world of the schools, the more 
sensitive would suffer serious frustration and maladjustment, 
and the more hardened would become cynics. The damage 
done to society would also be incalculable, for in time the 
indoctrination would ‘‘take” with enough students, and even 
in maturity they would not be able to distinguish myth from 
reality. Then indeed would we be headed for a totalitarian 
society. 

Now academic freedom is not a special kind of freedom, 
and it does not exist just for the good of the teachers and 
the schools. It exists for the good of the students; more, it 
exists for the good of society. In America we are committed 
to the proposition that out of freedom come questioning and 
criticism, out of criticism comes creativity, out of creativity 
come some highly constructive discoveries and contributions 
and adjustments which make for progress and which give our 
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free society, in competition with unfree societies, a distinct 
advantage in the struggle for survival. 


Ill 

The indoctrinators are not the only ones attacking the 
public school curriculum today. The intellectuals and the 
scholars are also attacking the schools. They claim the schools 
are becoming positively anti-intellectual, that their emphasis 
on activity, on doing, on personal experiences and personal 
adjustment is neglecting the mastering of facts and informa- 
tion, the reading of books, the learning and sharing of broad 
experience vicariously. 

Must experience be merely personal, they ask. Can an 
individual person live long enough and do enough different 
things to learn all the significant aspects of life by actually 
experiencing them? Can even the experience of his own 
friends and companions and classmates supply this learning? 
Is not education essentially the economical and fore-shortened 
acquiring of that experience which even the wisest man can 
never live personally-—the acquiring of experience by listening 
to people who have had a vaster or different experience, and 
by the reading of books? Is not keeping education on the 
level of a student group and semneal experience putting a 
premium on triviality, mediocrity, and conformity? Are not 
the professional educators and the authoritarians contributing 
to the same thing—conformity—each in a different way: the 
authoritarian by indoctrination and the educator by ‘‘adjust- 
ing” to the uncritical mass standards of the group? Are not 
both retreating from excellence, from creative imagination, 
from critical dissent, from rich diversity and in effect con- 
tributing to the stereotyping of minds, the standardizing of 
ideas, and the worshiping of conformity ? 

Recently Professor Bestor of the History Department of the 
University of Illinois has written several articles enumerating 
the complaints of the scholars, the intellectuals, and the more 
thoughtful of our professional groups. Professor Bestor’s 
attitude is symptomatic of that of a growing group of dis- 
turbed Americans who feel that the schools are spreading 
themselves over a vast number of “courses,” but essentially 
neglecting subject matter and content. 

There is some merit in the criticisms by the scholars and 
the intellectuals. In their drive to enlist what they conceive 
to be the personal interest of the student, the educators have 
too much loss sight of content. 


The teachers themselves are becoming technicians whose . 


training has been predominantly specialized and ‘‘profes- 
sional.’ More and more the emphasis in teacher training 
has been on teaching techniques and methods, less and less 
on the content and subject matter taught. Now these tech- 
niques and methods are not intrinsically difficult, but they are 
increasingly clothed with a technical vocabulary, a jargonese, 
which sometimes disguises their thin content; and they follow 
stereotyped fashions and trends, changing their emphasis fre- 
quently but not their tendency to stereotype, so that one fash- 
ionable stereotype is likely to follow another. 

We have now reached the stage in Florida where in order 
to be certified to teach in a high school a graduate of the 
University of Florida must have thirty-three hours in teach- 
ing techniques and methods, but that same teacher must have 
only eighteen hours of history in order to teach history, only 
fifteen hours of biology in order to teach biology, only fifteen 
hours of physics in order to teach physics, only fifteen hours 
of chemistry in order to teach cheminstry. In other words, 
a prospective teacher today needs about twice as much train- 
ing in how to teach a subject than the subject itself. Now 
I seriously doubt if it takes twice as long to acquire teaching 
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methods as it does to master enough biology, physics, or 
chemistry to teach those subjects with meaning and under- 
standing. Moreover, over the country at large no high achieve- 
ment in the subject matter to be taught is required; it is 
frequently possible to make below average, but passing, grades 
in subject matter, which are made acceptable for graduation 
and certification because of higher grades made in other 
courses, usually courses in Education. 

The result is that we are turning out teachers who simply 
have no feel for and no sense of assurance and freedom in 
the subjects they are supposed to teach. The teachers them- 
selves realize this. They complain of the long hours spent 
in relatively simple methods courses, courses which are some- 
times downright naive and in which frequently there is con- 
siderable padding and duplication, courses which preempt time 
which they feel should be spent on mathematics or chemistry 
or physics or biology or French or sociology or history or 
literature. (There are, of course, valuable courses in Schools 
of Education, sometimes among the most valuable in a Uni- 
versity, but on the other hand Schools of Education usually 
have a very large number of courses with relatively meager 
content.) Some teachers have grown quite cynical about their 
profession. Too often they take these “professional” courses 
without enthusiasm and without conviction. Some even take 
them in a spirit of downright hostility. Certainly the over- 
emphasis on techniques and methods is no way to instill intel- 
lectual pride in the profession. And, most serious, it is keep- 
ing many good minds out of the teaching profession, minds 
which simply will not spend so large a part of their college 
time on courses which many regard as ‘‘an unctuous elabora- 
tion of the obvious.” 

Even the general public no longer regards the teacher as 
a “smart person’ well versed in subject matter. I can remem- 
ber as a boy when teachers, especially teachers in the high 
school, were so regarded. In those days it was not uncommon 
even in our larger cities for high school teachers of English 
or history to lead public discussions and to write editorials, 
feature stories, and hook reviews for the local newspapers. 
That practice has almost disappeared. The teacher has gained 
much: he is a member of a more effective pressure group 
and he gets a bigger salary. But in intellectual prestige he has 
lost ground. 

Another reason for the anti-intellectualism of the American 
public schools is the widespread acceptance of and the per- 
version of the teachings of John Dewey. Now I myself am 
somewt-at of a pragmatist, a rejativist, and a pluralist. But I 
do not believe that Dewey ever intended that all or most teach- 
ing should be limited to the personal experience and the per- 
son initiative of the student group. Experience, of course, is 
the' very essence of subject matter, but all that is significant 
in human experiences cannot be gained by an individual's own 
personal activities. The experience of the human race is simply 
too big for one person to learn by personal doing. This larger 
experiences must be learned and shared imaginatively and 
vicariously. Much of the world’s learning is not common 
observation or “common sense” but something which fre- 
quently is the very opposite of ‘common sense’’—as witness 
time-space concepts and relativity in physics which hold in 
effect that the universe has no hitching post. The most im- 
portant social problems, too, cannot be understood on a per- 
sonal and local level. Economic booms and busts, the causes 
of Asiatic revolutions, and the origins of great world wars 
are situations which today affect most persons in America in 
a ruthlessly pervasive way, and yet American students could 
never come to understand these if teaching were confined to 
mere personal and local experience. 
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The emphasis on personal and local group experience is not 
only anti-intellectual, it is also anti-libertarian. Emphasis on 
group personal experience leads to emphasis on personal group 
adjustment, and adjustment to the group is likely to lead in 
practice to conformity to the norm, conformity to mediocrity. 
Beware that in emphasizing adjustment you do not emphasize 
conformity. In a free society a balance between fae rr 
and non-conformity must be struck. Reasoned non-conformity 
has a value of its own. Out of non-conformity come creativity 
and diversity, and out of diversity comes a wider range of 
options, choices, and adjustments. For it cannot be repeated 
too often that freedom is the ability to make choices, and 
how can one make choices unless he is conscious of alternatives 
and has an opportunity to select from among them? In this 
connection, there is a special obligation on the teacher in the 
rural schools to bring home to the students the wide range 
of publications, ideas, and careers which exist in the chief 
metropolitan centers of the country. 

Still another reason for the anti-intellectualism of the 
schools is the tendency to shy away from fundamental prin- 
ciples, to make the curriculum a grab-bag of miscellaneous 
experiences. For instance, in the area I know best, the social 
sciences, there is no real attempt in Florida high schools to 
analyze basic concepts and ideas and to think through their 
applications to specific situations. Some students get a smat- 
tering of geography, some of world history, some of European 
history, some of American history, some of “problems of 
democracy,” some a course in the United Nations, some a 
course in Latin American history. The whole program is 
random, hit-and-miss, with no agreement as to what funda- 
mentals of society an American student should be led to think 
about significantly. The social sciences, like all other subjects, 
have proliferated and multiplied and the frontiers of each 
have been so extended that the problem of selecting pertinent 


and significant material for classroom use has become increas- 
ingly difficult. Instead of meeting this problem squarely, we 
are side-stepping it by retreating into courses in “social adjust- 
ment’ and courses that fit in with current headlines (like 
courses in the United Nations) or current fads (like courses 
in Latin America). This is intellectual side-stepping, not 
intellectual mastery. 


IV 


Today three articulate groups are about to do battle for the 
control of our schools: the super-patriotic indoctrinator, the 
public school educator, and the scholar in the traditional fields 
of learning. It may be news to the public school educator that 
the scholar at long last is getting aroused about the curriculum 
of our schools, but if he will attend the national meetings 
of the learned societies he will soon discover that the scholars 
are being aroused to the point of action, even to the point 
of using the learned associations as pressure groups in the 
way educators have long used educational associations as 
pressure groups. 

Now it would be a cruel pity if the educators and the 
scholars should fall out to such a degree that the indoctrina- 
tors would win the battle and take over the schools. The 
educators and the scholars, in spite of differences, should be 
natural allies in the fight to keep the schools out of the hands 
of the propagandists and the authoritarians. It is time they 
compromised their ditferences and closed their ranks against 
the real enemies of education. There is the basis of a con- 
structive compromise of educators and scholars, a compromise 
which should leave our schools infinitely stronger as educa- 
tional institutions than they are now. What is the basis of 
such a compromise ? 
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For one thing, let the scholars recognize that there is a 
student to be taught and let the educators realize that there 
is a subject to be taught. Fifty years ago the student was 
neglected for the subject. Now the pendulum has swung to 
the opposite direction and the subject is neglected for the 
student. Let us never forget that we must teach both student 
and subject. 

Let the public school educators be less conscious of their 
vested interest, let them desist from forcing teachers by law 
to take so large a part of their college work in teaching 
methods and techniques. A teacher should have had at least 
as much work in the subject matter he teaches as in how to 
teach it. And give the teachers more leeway, more freedom 
in what they take in college; do not preempt by law so much 
of a prospective teacher's time. After a reasonable minimum 
in pedagogy, if a teacher wants more subject matter than 
teaching techniques, let him have it. After a reasonable mini- 
mum in subject matter, if a teacher prefers electing more 
courses in pedagogy than in subject matter, let him so elect. 
Let teachers make more of their own selections and choices; 
let them attend summer schools and graduate schools more 
as free agents and mature personalities rather than as wards 
of the educators and the administrators everlastingly told by 
law what they must take. You know education can be fun, 
even for teachers, if the pressure groups and lobbies of the 
professional administrators and the Schools of Education will 
put more trust in the good sense and in the intellectual 
interest of the teachers. 

The pressure groups of the public school educator cannot 
be trusted entirely to write the educational laws any more 
than the railroad interests can be trusted entirely to write 
Interstate Commerce Commission legislation or the bankers 
trusted entirely to write Federal Reserve legislation. More- 
over, the school administrators and the Schools of Education, 
frequently called on to write the teacher certification laws of 
a state, do not represent the whole of even the educational 
interests, for they do not always represent the rank and file 
of teachers and they rarely represent the scholars who know 
most about subject matter fields. A pressure group represent- 
ing a vested interest must either exercise self-restraint or be 
restrained. I predict that other pressure groups, including the 
learned associations with their big prestige names, bigger 
names than the educators can enlist, are going to check the 
trend to more and more professional education at the neglect 
of subject matter unless the educational lobbies (so frequently 
dominated by administrators and Schools of Education) do not 
themselves desist in preempting more and more of the teach- 
er's educational time. And in determining the allocation of 
time in college curricula, the scholars, through their learned 
associations and through the American Association of Colleges 
and Universities, can exert influence of the same coercionary 
kind that educators have used, if the scholars make up their 
minds to do so. And increasingly the scholarly associations 
seem to be edging toward a fight. But why fight? There is 
the basis of a common-sense accommodation, and that is to 
give subject matter an even “break” with teaching techniques. 

Again, it is well to have teaching come out of student 
experience, but let us see that from personal experience the 
student is led on to the wider experience of science, society, 
and the great creative minds of the ages. This wider experi- 
ence can be obtained from books, from periodicals, from 
audio-visual equipment, and from other vicarious aids. To base 
education largely on the personal experience and limited 
interests of the students themselves is to run the risk of rearing 
a generation cut from many of the great achievements of man- 
kind and from a great part of civilization itself, a genera- 
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tion which regards only business and applied technology with 
some seriousness 

Then too, in building a curriculum we must take care that 
from the avalanche of information and knowledge that has 
now accumulated in every field that we extract that which 
is most significant and meaningful for understanding the 
world in which we live. This must be done in every area of 
study, and it must be done on elementary, secondary, and 
college levels. To illustrate from the field I know best, out 
of the plethora of material in the social sciences, can we not 
agree that there are some concepts an educated person must 
be able to work with in order to understand and evaluate the 
society in which he lives? My suggestions of such concepts 
would include something like the following. 

First, what is meant by a society's cultural pattern? What 
are the commonalities and likenesses in all cultural patterns? 
How does our culture pattern differ from some other important 
culture patterns? Why does it differ? Why do people tend 
to consider the variables of their cultural patterns as absolutes ? 
How does this tendency of mankind to raise the relative and 
variable values of a given society to absolute and universal 
values produce friction and conflict? 

Second, what cultural values tend to be permanent and 
what tend to change? What are the difficulties of change? 
What are the causes of change, and why are they apt to be 
plural? Avoid dogmatic and doctrinaire attitudtes by empha- 
sizing the plural factors at work in society. 

Third, emphasize the various points of view in a given 
society, particularly the American society. Take important 
thinkers, writers, public men, politicians, newspapers, and 
periodicals and arrange them relatively from left to right and 
from right to left, according to the point of view they hold, 
and analyze these points of view and the reasons for them. 
Nothing will more concretely illustrate the pluralistic and 
relativistic nature of society, particularly of a free society, and 
nothing will so truly absolve the teacher from the charge of 
slanted, biased teaching 

Fourth, probe into the nature of liberty and the nature of 
authority and the possible range and limits of both; the many 
and various aspects of liberty; the relative and evolutionary 
nature of liberty; how the widening and narrowing of liberty 
may be affected not only by law and government but even 
more significantly by cultural ideas, habits, customs, and 
changes in population, technology, production, and wealth; 
how democracy and liberty are not the same things and how 
democracy has both narrowed and widened liberty. 

Fifth, study the way in which power checks power; the 
way groups and classes check one another within a free 
society; the way nations check one another in a balance-of- 
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power system. Use the balance of power as a key to a real- 
istic approach to international relations, but do not neglect 
other factors. Again, always look for plural causes and plural 
effects. Such an approach not only gives a truer picture of 
society but it helps prevent the development of doctrinaire, 
dogmatic, and closed minds. 

All of this is merely by way of suggestion. Other such 
probing concepts will come to mind, concepts that represent 
the kind of significant and meaningful thinking we teachers 
must cultivate if we are going to produce broadly educated 
men and women. Such concepts, reinforced with vivid and 
specific illustrations and applications, would cut across history, 
sociology, anthropology, economics, political science, geogra- 
phy, law, psychology, philosophy, and literature. 

Today it is possible to go through high school and never 
once have one’s mind drawn to a single one of these basic 
concepts. More it is possible to go through college, specialize 
in one or more of the social sciences, and even get a Ph.D. 
degree in history (writing a dissertation on some third class 
politician, which is common practice) and never once come 
to grips mentally with such basic ideas and concepts! But such 
concepts are not intrinsically difficult. They could be examined 
on a simple grade school level, on a more mature high school 
level, and on a mature college level. They are of the very 
stuff of which meaningful and significant insights into society 
are made. 

This suggested attempt to reduce the social sciences to a 
few meaningful concepts could be duplicated in other areas— 
in the humanities, in the biological sciences, in the physical 
sciences. 


V 


The educators and the scholars should get together. Each 
has something to contribute to education. The educator brings 
an emphasis on teaching methods, techniques, the student as 
the center of the teaching process, the personal experience of 
the student as the starting point of learning. The scholar 
brings his emphasis on the vicarious experience and the knowl- 
edge which can distill an area of learning into significant and 
meaningful conceps wisely drawn from a vast body of solid 
information and learning. But in order to make effective con- 
tributions to education the scholar must drop his patronizing 
air, descend from his ivory tower, and become genuinely inter- 
ested in the problems of teaching. 

Let scholars and educators combine, close their ranks, 
develop a more meaningful educational approach for the citi- 
zens*of the twentieth century, put the indoctrinators to rout, 
and preserve and improve our schools in order to produce the 
intellectually emancipated citizens in a free society. 


The Business Republic 


A “BILL OF RIGHTS” FOR ITS CITIZENS 
By JERVIS J. BABB, President, Lever Brothers Company, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered Before The Economic Club of New York, New York City, March 10, 1953 


shows that there is a basic urge in all of us to attain a 

measure of happiness. This is true whether man spends 

his few fleeting moments on earth as a beachcomber, a philos- 

opher, an artist, a farmer, a civil servant, or a citizen of the 
business community. 

And yet one of the strongest forces at work today is the 

attempt to divide man against himself, to breed discontent, 


Bio the most casual observation of human behavior 


distrust and disunity into class antagonism. The symptoms of 
these divisive movements are frequently social, racial, religious 
and political in character. But the basic driving wedge be- 
tween peoples is economic. 

The development of our modern industrial society is familiar 
to all of you. Today we are only too aware of the faults the 
industrial revolution brought with it; the booms and depres- 
sions, with their great waves of unemployment; the inability 
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of men to protect themselves and their families against the 
disappearance of income when confronted with illness, death, 
old age; or just the sign at the factory gate ‘No work today’’; 
and the loss of personal pride when the man was separated 
from the product being made and even the man he worked for. 

People everywhere want to improve the circumstances under 
which they live. All over this world they want better food, 
clothing and shelter; more protection against the hazards of 
unemployment and old age; proper care should they become 
sick; security for their family should they die; wider oppor- 
tunities for education, and for growth and development; free- 
dom to do the right things in life; and an improved chance 
to obtain comfort of both mind and body. 

In those* countries which live in liberty, these aims and 
aspirations not only are highly developed and vocal, but the 
people have it in their power to do something about satisfying 
them—and they intend to do it. 

In our own country we have witnessed a determined effort 
during the last two decades to realize these aims by political 
action—to write into the law the social reforms which the 
people as a whole are striving for. The fact that people turned 
to politics to satisfy aspirations which are largely economic in 
nature shows that the need is strong, and that it has not fully 
been met by business. 

Unfortunately an impression has been built up over the years 
that many businessmen are selfishly opposed or indifferent 
to social gains, with the result that the politician has been 
given a wide open opportunity to step in as the champion of 
the people's cause. In this role he has enjoyed the support of 
many in the fields of education, religion and social science 
who recognize the people's wants, and believe any action 
which aims at satisfying them is good and justifiable. 

The businessman, unlike the politician, is naturally cautious 
about promising more than he can deliver, but he certainly is 
no opponent of social progress. 

A few leaders in business have boldly planned their opera- 
tions with the satisfaction of human aspirations as the major 
goal. The fact that there have not been enough of them to 
offset the maneuvers of the politician has not resulted, in my 
opinion, from any lack of fundamental desire to help people. 
If this were so, where would all the educational institutions, 
the hospitals, and the great charity drives have obtained their 
funds. Rather I think it stems from our having thought too 
little about the causes and effects of human motivation. 

It seems to me that the main reason we haven't is that most 
of us have not yet understood the economics of happiness. 
To be sure, we all know that a happy man or woman will do 
more work than an unhappy person. But somehow or other, 
we have difficulty relating that fact to our profits. Rather we 
tend to think of the things we do to improve the lot of our 
people as expenses with little return. Perhaps because we do, 
we get less than adequate return from the expenditure. We 
tend to call such things ‘fringe benefits,’ and thereby relegate 
them to the unimportant. 

Fortunately, our understanding of the economics of happi- 
ness is improving, and not just from union or political pres- 
sures, either. It stems from another phenomenon of the 20th 
Century which I choose to call the ‘Business Revolution.” 

Business has been passing from individual ownership to 
diffused ownership, aggregations of more or less anonymous 
capital provided by thousands of individuals. 

The day of the rugged individualist is gone. The old time 
captain of industry who built and managed his enterprise 
almost single-handed and who watched over those he em- 
io with paternalistic care, according to his lights, and 

rooked no interference in the process is an anachronism to- 
day. He is extremely rare and its out at a fast rate. 
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The management of business has left the hands of its 
owners and come into the hands of the professional manager, 
an employee himself. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about the professional manager 
as we know him today is that he is not working primarily to 
get rich. Not only do the tax laws prevent it, but even if they 
didn't, he would probably find it embarrassing by today's 
social standards. He is primarily driven by three things. The 
most obvious, of course, is the desire to do a good job, and be 
recognized for it. Second, and more important, is the desire 
to be helpful to others. This is in his blood. As you all well 
know, few men rise through the ranks of modern business 
organizations unless they are unusually adept at helping the 
men they work for, the men alongside them, and the men who 
work for them. 

The third driving force is simply self-preservation. Unless 
he can provide a reasonable return on their investment to the 
stockholders, unless he can provide the consumer better prod- 
ucts at lower — and unless he can enable employees to 
improve their lot, he will not long remain a manager. 

It is not enough for him to be an umpire and adjudicate 
fairly the right of these three groups. The only way he can 
satisfy the demands of all three for bigger pieces of pie is to 
make sure the pie keeps getting bigger. Herein lies the real 
strength of our defense against Socialism. 

With these changes from individual to diffused ownership 
and owner management to professional management has come 
a startling revolution in the economic, social and_ political 
character of the business corporation. No longer is its main 
purpose to protect the stockholders from losing more than 
their invested capital. In fact, business enterprise is not being 
run today for the sole benefit of the owners. 

The modern business corporation has become a cooperative 
way of life for large numbers of people. In effect what has 
happened is that many individuals with varying amounts of 
available capital and many others with varying skills and 
experience and energy have pooled their resources and abilities 
in a joint enterprise, in the lief that they will all get out of 
their combined efforts more than anyone could get from his 
own. 

The modern business organization is a way of life. It is the 
source from which three out of four people in this country 
must draw a livelihood for themselves and their families, and 
to which they must look for not only the economic but even 
much of the mental and social satisfactions they need to give 
their lives fullness and meaning. 

Perhaps the most drastic change that the business revolution 
is causing in our business society is in the form and spirit of 
its government. In typically American fashion, the old fash- 
ioned dictatorship or fuedal concept of governing the business 
part of people's lives has been largely replaced by the new 
“Business Republic.” 

Now you may say that the government of a business enter- 
prise is not really a republic because those who make its laws 
and administer them are not elected directly by its citizens, 
meaning its stockholders and its employees. Technically you 
are correct, since the voting franchise is limited to the stock- 
holders. But from a practical operating viewpoint, a business 
enterprise is run by a republican form of government because 

1) The right to govern is seldom any longer hereditary. 

2) Even though the stockholders elect the directors, and 
the directors the officers, management governs only 
through the consent of all the governed, mcluding the 
employees who are not stockholders. Perhaps this is 
easiest to visualize when one thinks about negotiating 
with a union. But no management can long endure in 





these days if any substantial group of employees is 
opposed to its policies and methods. 

Management is usually chosen from the ranks of em 
ployees, and is usually able to achieve that position only 
with the help, and yes, consent of other employees. No 
one can kill advancement in business easier or faster 
than one’s associates. 

More and more employees are enlarging their stake in 
business, both directly through purchase of securities, 
and indirectly through their beneficial interest in pension 
and profit sharing funds. 

vse. sone have certain basic rights given to them by 
the constitution of the United States, by law, by nego- 
tiated agreement with management, and to some extent, 
freely given by company policy 

If there is any one thing that sets the republics of the free 
world apart from the dictatorships, it is their belief in the 
inalienable rights of the individual I will not deny that 
natural resources developed by spiritually hungry people who 
dared to venture from the security of their homelands to the 
risky frontiers of a new country had a lot to do with the 
development of America. That we have had within our coun 
try the greatest release of human ingenuity and energy in the 
world’s history, however, was only possible because Americans 
knew what their rights were, generally agreed on them, felt 
secure in them, and worked together to uphold them. They 
were clearly set forth in the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Of all the changes that are being wrought in our economic 
society by the business revolution, the most promising from 
the — of both future profits and future oo rags of 
the people is the growing awareness that individuals hav: 
inalienable rights as citizens of the Business Republic 

Most of these rights are still in the process of formulation 
They are still being defined and redefined. Few of them are 
really understood or agreed to by many managements or many 
employees, let alone by both. Only a handful have been 
reduced to writing in any statement of principles, Constitu 
tion if you please, to serve as the code of business government 
So employees cannot yet feel secure in their rights. But all this 
is coming, and very fast too. 

Let me list for you some of the principles that seem to be 
gradually emerging and clarifying themselves into a Bill of 
Rights for the citizens of the Business Republic 

1. The right of freedom of chowce—This presupposes that 

the citizen of the business republic is not putting in a 
term of involuntary servitude—that not only can he be 
separated from his job for just cause, but that he has 
the inalienable right to leave it if he so desires. It also 
means freedom to work out his own destiny in business 
with the help of, not in spite of, the business. 

The right to safe and healthful working conditions—No 
one, I am sure, will question the obligation of manage- 
ment to protect people against occupational hazards. 
The right to earn a decent livring—This it seems to me, is 
almost too obvious to mention. Although rare is the 
man who thinks he is being paid enough, every study of 
the motivations of workers shows that the pay problem 
ranks well down the list. By and large American busi- 
ness is paying good wages by any standard. 

The right to equitable compensation for the work he 
performs—This is not a — of amount of pay, but 
fairness of pay. The employee has a right to expect that 
his salary or wage is reasonable close to what others are 
getting in the business for jobs of equal difficulty and 
complexity. He also has the right to expect that his pay 
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will not be out of line with what other businesses are 
paying for the same kind of work. 

The right to share im the prosperity of the business.— 
This is not the time to discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of so-called profit sharing. But if we accept 
the premise that the business republic is a way of life 
for people, who hope to do better cooperatively than 
alone, then we must also accept the principle that the 
better the team does, the more the individual benefits. 
The right to earn security—Since employees usually 
raise families, with all the hopes, aspirations and prob- 
lems which that entails—they are entitled to have the 
Opportunity to earn reasonable protection against the 
financial hazards of illness, accident, death or old age. 
Minimizing freedom from worry about uncontrollable 
misfortunes is like removing a millstone from the necks 
of all of us, even managers. 

The right to equal opportunity to progress—This does 
not mean that everyone in the organization has an equal 
chance to be president. But to the full limit of his 
aptitudes, knowledge and effort he will be given fair 
and thorough consideration for advancement. It means 
that working up through the ranks is not just giving lip 
service to a time-honored tradition, but that men are 
encouraged and trained and helped to do so. And it 
also means that management makes every effort to use 
people to the limits of their capacity, but not above it 
or very far behind it. 

The right to be productive—This presupposes confident, 
intelligent, friendly, aggressive leadership, furnishing a 
creative climate in the business which stimulates people 
to want to contribute to it, encourages them to use their 
heads and not just their backs and nimble fingers, sup- 
plies the best of tools to make increased productivity 
possible, and is generous in giving credit where due. 


The right to understand—Every citizen of the business 
republic is entitled to know the broad goals of the 
organization and the reasons for them. He is entitled 
to know the score of the game and how the business 
is progressing, and to hope for something better for 
himself if he helps in that progress. He is entitled to 
know not only what part he is expected to play in the 
whole scheme, but how that part fits in with the whole, 
and why he is asked to do his specific assignments. He 
is entitled to learn all those things about the business 
which will help him contribute more to it. 

The right to freedom of speech—In business, as in all 
other phases of American life, the employee has a 
right to a voice in matters affecting him and his work 
He is entitled to criticize and to advance ideas, and have 
both his grievances and his ideas considered fairly and 
decided on their merit by people who are competent to 
judge. This means, of course, that he must have free 
access to his superiors. 

The right to belong—Man is by nature gregarious. His 
largest area of personal satisfaction comes from his 
relationships with other people. The citizen of the 
Business Republic has a right to good close group rela- 
tionships with his fellow workers, both on and off the 
job. He has the right to join others, either casually or 
in organizations of his choice for social purposes, for 
mutual protection or assistance, or for collective bar- 
gaining with management. And above everything else, 
he has the right to be considered on a par with every 
other employee of the business when it comes to his 
importance in the whole scheme. To be sure one job 
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may require much less talent or experience or knowledge 
or skill than another. But it is not one iota less im- 
portant. The fact that he is on the job presupposes that 
he is a required member of the cooperative community 
we call the Business Republic 
Those then are some of the basic rights of employees that 
are becoming clearer as the Business Republic matures. Others 
have rights, too, which must be respected if the enterprise is to 
prosper. Owners are entitled to a reasonable return on a grow- 
ing value of their investment. Management is entitled to 
manage without undue interference or harrassment. Con- 
sumers are entitled to share in the fruits of improved per- 
formance through better values on the products they buy. The 
strength of this country lies in freedom of choice in the market 
place, and millions of consumers daily cast their ballots auto- 
matically for or against this or that business. 
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When the basic rights of the citizens of the Business 
Republics of this country are more clearly defined and under 
stood, and embodied in their written policies, and carried 
out consistently in management's daily Seats and acts so 
that all may have confidence in them, then the business revolu- 
tion will be complete. When this will be, I would not hazard 
a guess. But it will not take many years at our present rate 
of progress, and our increasing understanding of the economics 
of happiness. 

If I have any proposition to make to you tonight, it is that 
business is a way of life for three out of four people in this 
country; that these people are striving for a good life, liberty, 
and a chance to attain some degree of happiness in business; 
that as they approach their goals through the Business Repub- 
lic they will be more productive; and when they are more 
productive, your business and mine will be more profitable. 


"Why Our Anti-Trust Laws Should Apply to 
Labor as Well as to Management’ 


UNIONISM DOES NOT MAKE BAD THINGS GOOD 


By THEODORE R. ISERMAN, New York City, Member of the Law Firm, Kelley, Drye, Newhall and Maginnes 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 2, 1953. 


is a rather controversial one, controversial in the sense 

that people who do not regard the problem the same 
way I do usually are vigorous, if not violent and bitter, in 
disagreeing with the thesis that I hold to. This being such 
a controversial subject, I think I should say that I am speak- 
ing my own views on this and not speaking for or on behalf 
of anyone else. I do hold these views, that I am to tell you 
about, very strongly. 

I come to Detroit quite frequently, and I usually ride the 
Detroiter. I think it is an excellent train, but sometimes things 
aren't exactly right on it. Last night there was a rattle in the 
room I had, and I spoke to the conductor, my goud friend 
Mr. Matthews, about it and complained a bit, and he moved 
me. He was in very good spirit about it. He didn’t say that 
I was trying to wreck the Detroiter or destroy the New York 
Central System. However, if I had made some important 
complaint or criticism about the Brotherhood of Railway Con- 
ductors, he might have thought I was trying to wreck the 
union or am an enemy of the labor movement. 

It is unfortunate that you can point out the imperfections, 
and there are some, of the union movement only at the risk 
of being called a labor baiter or being anti-labor. But, I am 
afraid I will have to run that risk today because I have a few 
criticisms of some aspects of the labor movement and of some 
unions. 

When labor unions restrict output, fix prices, limit markets, 
stifle competition between employers—all things that our anti- 
trust laws forbid—TI ask you, is there any logical or economic 
justification for saying these things that are bad when busi- 
nessmen do them, are not bad when unions do them, either 
acting alone, or in collusion with employers, or in collusion 
with each other. 

The anti-trust laws deal with two kinds of things, generally 
speaking. One we loosely call restraint of trade. The other 
we loosely call monopoly. Unions engage in both. 

Let's look at some of their restraints of trade. 

As far back as 1869, John Stuart Mill commented on union 
regulations that forbid progress and make work inefficient. 


Ts topic that we're going to think about here today 


One that he mentioned called for carrying bricks in hods, 
instead of in wheelbarrows, which seems to have been a bad 
thing in those days. Our Department of Justice has reported 
many practices in the building trades of a kind with those 
that John Stuart Mill thought were bad, and new ones that 
would have shocked even more than those that he found 
in his day. 

The “bogus work” rule in the printing trades, limitations 
on the “height of the lay’ in the clothing business, feather- 
bedding on the railroads, are all examples of what I am talk- 
ing about. 

During the New Deal, the Government successfully prose- 
cuted many unions for boycotting labor-saving machines and 
tools. for featherbedding, for excluding from particular areas 
goods that came from other areas, But in 1941 the Supreme 
Court, in the Hutcheson case (312 U.S. 219) held that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act virtually immunized unions against 
prosecution for restraining trade in any way 


UNIONS SOMETIMES Fix PRICES 


Unions sometimes fix prices and strike against employers 
who lower prices. In the men and boys’ clothing business, 
behind a pleasant facade of harmonious industrial relations, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers dictates the prices manu- 
facturers will pay their contractors and with what contractors 
they may do business, and it requires the manufacturers and 
the contractors to use uniform and often fictitious labor costs 
in pricing their products, and it audits the employers’ books 
to be sure that they adhere to these regulations. 


RESISTING PROGRESS, UNIONS DEMAND Its BENEFITS 


Unions almost everywhere attach as a “speed-up” every 
effort of employers to produce more goods with the same 
amount of work or with less work. Yet they demand for 
their members, to the exclusion of owners and the public, 
benefits that result from higher output. This resistance to 
change and these claims to the fruits of change in some indus- 
tries discourage investing ingenuity and capital in new 
methods and new machines that raise output and lower costs 
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I question whether they encourage progress in any industry. 
We have seen in the last four weeks how the New York Crime 
Commission has unfolded the sordid story of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. Well, some of these people may 
go to jail for perjury, some may go to jail on income tax 
charges, but notwithstanding that the I.L.A. through pressure 
on employers has engaged in every conceivable restraint of 
trade, as well as other crimes and misdemeanors, there is 
nothing we can do about the I.L.A. itself. 

Things for which employers, if they did them alone, could 
be fined and sent to jail under the anti-trust laws, are no 
better simply because they result from collective bargaining or 
from unioh pressure. The effect upon the public is the same 
whether restraints of trade result from conspiracies of employ- 
ers, conspiracies of unions and employers, or acts of unions 
alone 

Nearly everyone, even some union leaders, deplore such 
things as these. That seems to be one of Mr. John L. Lewis’ 
saving graces. Congress has tried in the Taft-Hartley Act to 
deal with a very limited few that involve some forms of 
featherbedding and some forms of secondary boycotts. But 
with the National Labor Relations Board administering the 
law, even these limited efforts have largely failed. We should 
return these evils, all of them, to the anti-trust laws, from 
which the Supreme Court, not Congress, removed them, and 
from which the Supreme Court immunized the unions. 

The other problem with which the anti-trust laws deal, 
except in the field of labor, is monopoly. 


Unions Have EFFectt\ . MONOPOLIES 


Spokesmen for organized labor tell us that no union has a 
monopoly of labor in any industry. 

In a highly technical, academic sense, this probably is true. 
An insignificant number of coal miners are not members of 
the United Mine Workers. A handful of automobile people 
are in the UAW.-A. F. of L., instead of the UAW-C.LO. 
In this limited economic sense, we probably have no perfect 
monopoly in business or labor. 

Labor monopoly, in the sense in which I use the term, is 
the control by one union, or a combination of unions, of 
collective bargaining in the plants of competing employers. 

Labor monopoly, this centralized control of collective bar- 
gaining, the nation-wide or region-wide stzikes that often go 
hand-in-hand with it; its effect on output, prices and the con- 
suming public, and its eventual effect on free collective bar- 
gaining and free competitive enterprise, on our Government 
and on our political institutions themselves, confront us, | 
think, with our greatest and most pressing domestic problem. 

We are inclined to regard widespread srikes in a vital 
industry as the principal disadvantage of labor monopoly. 
Congress has tried to deal with such strikes in Title II of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This provides for enjoining them, when 
they imperil our national health or safety, for a period of 
80 days 

These so-called “emergency” strikes are indeed disastrous. 
We have seen how disastrous they can be time after time, in 
coal, steel, the railroads, trucking, the maritime industry and 
in others. But they are the spectacular results of labor 
monopoly. 

Bad as they are, are they necessarily the worst feature of 
labor monopoly? May they not be sometimes a blessing? 
When one occurs, the chances are it’s because someone is 
objecting to lower output or higher labor costs that the public 
has to pay for in higher prices 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


OTHER Evi_s Worse THAN STRIKES 


It is when strikes do not occur, it is when all the employers 

an industry, however unwillingly, accede to exorbitant 
demands of a union and pass the cost on to the public, that 
labor monopoly holds year in and year out its greatest threat 
to our economy and deprives the public of the protection that 
true competing provides. 

Our people always have been sensitive to great concen- 
trations of power. We have many laws against monopoly in 
business. Yet, we have nurtured monopolies in labor until 
the monopolies now have become greater and more powerful 
than any other that we have ever known. They repeatedly 
have defied the Government itself, and have forced it to 
meet their terms, as both the late Philip Murray and John 
L. Lewis did within the past year. 

We look upon the Mine Workers and Steel Workers as 
epitomizing labor monopoly. But Dave Beck and his Team- 
sters could bring greater paralysis to the country in hours 
than these two unions together could do in weeks. And there 
are other unions that exercise tremendous power over our 
whole economy. Our problem now is to reduce the power of 
labor monopolies to reasonable proportions, and to regulate 
at least their most obvious abuses. 

Up to a hundred years ago, combinations of two or more 
employees to act in concert, as by striking, to further their 
own interests were considered to be against public policy and 
therefore unlawful, just as were combinations of employers 
to raise prices or otherwise to restrain trade. 

But with the passing of time, the courts recognized the 
right of employees of any one employer to form a union that 
could monopolize labor in that employer's plants. 


Laws Have CREATED AND EXTENDED LABOR MONOPOLIES 


Up to 1935, our laws merely granted immunity to such 
monopolies. Since then, the laws have created them, have 
extended them and have provided machinery for maintaining 
them and enforcing their powers. 

Under the Wagner Act, and under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
a union that represents the majority of the employees in a 
bargaining unit, ordinarily a plant or.all the plants of a com- 
pany, becomes the sole and exclusive bargaining agent of 
all the employees in the unit. 

The Act compels the employer to deal with that union. 
It forbids him to deal with the employee himself, or with 
me other union. This is compulsory monopoly, enforced by 
aw. 

When such a monopoly is limited to employees of a single 
employer, it is one with which few people quarrel, and does 
not concern us here. 

But the same union, or its locals, which it controls and 
whose policies it dictates, can, and ordinarily does, require 
by law a monopoly of labor in an entire industry. 


DANGERS HAVE INCREASED SINCE 1935 


What are the effects? Well, they are different now from’ 
what ‘they were in 1935. Then, unions affiliated with federa- 
tions like the A. F. of L., or the railroad brotherhoods, had 
about 3 million members. Today they claim 16 million. 

Nearly all of our great industries—steel, coal, automobiles, 
rubber, men’s and women’s clothing, chemicals, canning and 
packing food, metal mining, shipping, trucking, railroads— 
are all almost completely organized And in most instances, 
a single union and its locals represent through the monopoly 
by law that the Wagner Act provides, all or nearly all of 
the employees in the industry. 
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Aside from the Wagner Act and rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board under it, unions have their own devices 
for making their monopolies effective. Coercion, abuse and 
ostracism, the “silent treatment,” as we call it, are not the 
least of these. Agreements with employers that compel union 
membership increase their powers. More recently, negotiated 
pension arrangements give unions still more power over em- 
ployees and strengthen the unions’ monopolies. 

Since 1935, unions with the backing of the Labor Board 
have extended the scope of bargaining far beyond wages, 
hours and working conditions as we understand the terms 
seventeen years ago. 

In 1935, bargaining except in a few industries was on a 
plant-by-plant or company-by-company basis, with the unions’ 
central offices exercising little if any control over individual 
settlements. But now, and particularly since the days of the 
War Labor Board, control of bargaining in most unions has 
become highly centralized. 

All these things make a problem that in 1935 seemed not 
too important, one that has today become of first importance 

Many astute bargainers believe that bargaining should be 
plant by plant. A large automobile parts maker backed that 
view through a severe strike last year. 


No QUARREL WITH COMPANY-WIDE BARGAINING 


But I am not arguing here either for or against company- 
wide bargaining or plant-by-plant bargaining, as a matter of 
labor relations policy. I am trying to define the limits within 
which our anti-trust laws should permit unigns to exercise the 
monopoly powers that the law gives them. 

A union's power, it seems to me, if it is limited to em- 
ployees of a single employer, has no greater effect on our 
general economy than has the power of that employer to 
control his business. Consequently, I find it difficult to argue 
that our anti-trust laws should forbid emloyees in all plants 
of General Motors, for example, or United States Steel, or 
even the Bell System, if they wish, to choose a single union 
as their bargaining agent. I think the law should permit that. 

But when unions extend their control to employees of two 
of more competing enterprises—to Genera} Motors, Chrysler, 
Ford and all the rest in the automobile business; to United 
States Steel, Bethlehem, Inland and the other steel makers— 
they create combinations of employees that can have upon 
our economy effects as adverse as any combinations of em- 
ployers that our anti-trust laws forbid. 

In our economy we depend upon competing in business for 
two things: (1) to protect the public against unreasonable 
prices, and (2) to encourage businessmen to develop new 
and improved methods and techniques that provide more and 
more goods that our people need and enjoy. 

Every union that has a monopoly in an industry aims to 
impose upon every employer in the industry substantially 
identical terms and conditions of employment, to standardize 
output, to equalize labor costs, and to translate into higher 
wages, not lower prices, increased productivity through tech- 
nical advances. 


UNIONS’ AIMS CONFLICT WITH PUBLIC INTEREST 


These aims obviously conflict with our policy to encourage 
employers to compete with each other and to increase output, 
thereby protecting the public and serving more and more 
people. 

We might not worry much if a labor monopoly existed 
at but one stage or at a few stages of the process by which 
raw materials become a finished product and get to the con- 
sumer. After all, a wage increase in auto plants that adds 
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$20 to the cost of a two-thousand dollar automobile might 
keep a few thousand people from buying cars in that price 
class, but would not burden the whole economy. 

But labor monopolies exist at virtually every stage of the 
process of making everything we use, producing raw materials, 
transporting them, transporting goods in process and finished 
products; making machines for producing raw materials and 
processing them, and doing the processing itself. 

According to the economists, pay for personal services 
accounts for more than 80 per cent of the cost of manufac- 
tured goods. Taxes, depreciation, obsolescence, interest and 
other fixed charges make up much of the rest. It therefore 
is obvious that uniform wages, uniform limitations on output 
and uniform restrictions on technical progress at every step 
of the productive process leave a relatively small area within 
which employers can compete. 


PuBLic PAYS THE BILL IN HIGHER PRICES 


When a great and powerful union controls collective bar- 
gaining in an entire industry, wages and other terms of 
employment not only tend to become rigidly uniform; they 
tend to become artificially and uniformly high. The public 
pays the bill in higher prices. 

Let us see why this is true. 

When a single union controls the wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions in a whole industry, each employer in the 
industry can be fairly certain that the union will impose upon 
his competitors substantially the same disadvantages that it 
imposes upon him. It thus is unlikely that he will suffer a 
competitive disadvantage if he yields to excessive demands. 
This being so, his resistance to such demands tends to be 
weaker than if he lacked that assurance. 

Somtimes employers feel themselves driven to form asso- 
ciations through which they bargain with unions that repre 
sent the employees of all of them. When competing employers 
negotiate a single contract with the union, they can be still 
more sure that they will not suffer any competitive disad- 
vantage by virtue of acceding to high p Brae They have 
still less reason to resist those demands. And there is still 
less protection for the public against the higher prices that 
result from complying with uneconomic demands. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING STIFLES COMPETITION 


The lessened incentive on the part of employers to protect 
the public against high costs and low output when they 
combine together to deal with a union, makes monopolies of 
employment, if we can call them that, as bad for the public 
as monopolies of labor. 

There is no limit to the concessions that employers, when 
they bargain together, can afford to make, except one: they 
cannot limit their output or increase their costs so much that 
the public will stop buying their goods and services and turn 
to substitutes or go without. 

The fear that the public will turn to substitutes is coming 
to exercise less and less of a restraining influence, however 
This is for the simple reason that most important industries 
are becoming so strongly organized that a labor monopoly in 
one that at the moment has an advantage is likely to increase 
costs in it so rapidly as to eliminate that advantage in due 
course. Competition with oil and other fuels may impel coal 
operators to resist the Mine Workers’ demands at a particular 
time, but as labor unions in the competing industries, oil and 
gas, extend and develop their monopolies as John L. Lewis 
developed his, coal may regain some of its lost advantage 
The railroads are losing business to airplanes, trucks, private 
automobiles and buses. But labor monopolies in the aircraft, 
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automobile, trucking and bus industries may in time reverse 
that trend 

Industry-wide unionism has other adverse effects. It tends 
to freeze out new businesses, to destroy less efficient firms and 
small firms, to make it hard for new firms to get into business, 
to deny employment to workers whose services are unequal 
to the union's high wages, to discourage industrializing unde- 
veloped areas. 


UNIONS Force GOVERNMENT TO INTERVENE 


There is another aspect of the matter. Collective bargain- 
ing is a painful process. This is true of employers’ bargainers. 
When they deal with a centrally-controlled union, they find 
it far easier to follow a pattern than to set standards of their 
own. It is especially true of a union's bargainers, due to 
internal union policies. There is always a political rival in 
their union who can say that they should have made a better 
settlement, no matter how good it is. Hence, union officials 
ordinarily are happy when a government agency or some other 
decider relieves them of the responsibility of determining on 
what terms to settle. That is particularly so when the decider 
generally tends to favor the unions. 

In recent years union leaders in large industries have learned 
that by precipitating these widespread strikes they can force 
the Government to relieve them of their responsibilities as 
collective bargainers. So, instead of putting pressure on em 
ployers by striking them one or a few at a time, the unions 
impose pressure on the public by striking all the employers 
at once. They force the Government to intervene, force it to 
set the terms of settling, and to set the terms high. This the 
steel union did, you remember, in 1946, and in 1949, and 
again last year, when a government board recommended for 
the steel workers, during a period of supposed stabilization, 
the biggest wage increase in history, and fringe benefits 
besides 


UNIons Use Pouiricat INFLUENCE IN MANY FIELDS 


The labor monopolists not only have power to force politi- 
cians to intervene in disputes between employers and unions 
Their power over millions of workers give rise to claims on 
their part to great political power. Although there ave grounds 
on which politicians, if they sought favor with working people 
instead of their leaders, could challenge these claims, many 
political people accept the claims at face value. And they 
act accordingly, as we have so often seen. Thus, the labor 
monopolists exercise influence in foreign relations, mutual 
security, defense and other government fields far removed 
from collective bargaining 


How Tro Deat WitH THE PROBLEMS 


How are we going to deal with these problems? Shall we 
have more and more government boards and panels, with 
the Government in the end dictating wages, prices and profits ? 
If we do this, “free collective bargaining” will be less free, 
the bargaining will exist only in the name, and the collective 
part of it will be more collective still. ‘Free competitive 
enterprise’ will be less free, less competitive, and I am afraid, 
far less enterprising than it is now. If we follow this course 
of more and more government intervention, we can foresec 
something that we may call by some such name as “industrial 
democracy,” but I think it will be something more closely 
allied to fascism. 

Now we can, on the other hand, adopt measures that pre 
serve collective bargaining and competitive enterprise, but 
that require them to serve their proper function, to further 
our way of life, not to undermine it 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


If Congress forbade great labor unions to control collective 
bargaining throughout the entire industries or large segments 
of them, there is every reason to believe that contracts would 
end at varying times, and widespread, simultaneous strikes 
and the fascistic intervening by Government that such strikes 
bring about would, in time, disappear. The need for expedi- 
ents, such as seizure and things of that sort, with which we 
have tried to cope with these strikes, also would disappear. 

And if Congress did this, it would abolish other evils of 
what I call labor monopoly. It would protect consumers 
against unduly high costs, restricted output and spiraling wage 
inflation. It would restore collective bargaining to the com- 
pany level, where each employer and the representatives of his 
employees could bargain and reach agreement in the light of 
their needs, their circumstances at the time, their wishes, and 
not according to the dictates of great labor people in central 
offices of the union, far removed from the plants. It would 
protect new and small firms and marginal workers, and would 
facilitate the normal development of non-industrial areas. 

Congress could do this by providing that employees of each 
employer should have their own representative. This could be 
an independent union or a sub-division of one of the great 
international unions, such as the General Motors Division of 
the UAW-C.LO., but this sub-division would be autonomous 
in its dealings with the employer. Congress should forbid 
the representatives of employees of different employers to 
combine or conspire together, or to subject themselves to com- 
mon control in their bargaining activities, or to strike at the 
same time by agreement with each other. 

If, in general, bargaining agents could be no bigger than 
the companies with which they deal, some of our critics of 
bigness, as such, probably would become less vocal. 


SHOULD ForBiID ‘“MONOPOLIES OF EMPLOYMENT” 


Now, Congress at the same time should forbid competing 
employers to combine or conspire together in fixing terms or 
conditions of employment to the same extent that it forbids 
their employees to combine or conspire together or to subject 
themselves to common control. 

I see no objection to excepting from the provisions of any 
such law as I'm talking about small employers and representa- 
tives of their employees in local areas, so long as such com- 
binations of employers and their employees could not preci- 
pitate strikes affecting important areas of our health and 
safety, and so long as those combinations must compete with 
other such combinations. 

I believe that the best way to deal with this problem is by 
amending the anti-trust laws. We have tried other things. 
They have not worked well. High costs, low output and high 
prices hit the public equally hard, whether they result 
from monopolistic combinations of competing employers or 
monopolistic combinations of representatives of their em- 
ployees. 

Were we to have such a law as this, we would hear a lot 
of unhappy cries from the self-proclaimed ‘friends’ of labor. 
But we should legislate not to please monopolies, but to 
protect the public. 


Critics’ Craims Not VALip 


What we would hear about this law, I think, is no more 
valid than were the cries of ‘‘slave labor,” “‘sweat-shop” and 
“union-busting’’ when Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1947, under which unions have thrived and have con- 
tinued to increase their already tremendous powers. 

Critics will claim that the law would break up national 
and international unions, such as the United Mine Workers, 
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the Machinists and the UAW-C.1.O. It need not do this. 
Under a properly drawn law, such unions as these—the great 
international unions—could continue performing most of their 
present functions. And incidentally these functions were the 
only ones that most of them performed before World War 
II when the National War Labor Board so greatly accelerated 
the trend toward industry-wide bargaining. But these big 
unions should not control the bargaining activities of con- 
stituent units that represent employees, nor dictate the terms 
of settlements, nor call widespread strikes, as they have done 
more and more in recent years. 

Critics also will say that any such laws as this would bring 
about “competition in wages." They leave you to assume that 
competition in wages is necessarily bad for working people 
Is this so? Wages are rarely the most important element of 
what we call labor costs. Limits on effort and output, resist- 
ance to new and improved m hods and techniques often are 
more important than higher wages. Removing these limita- 
tions and restrictions would enable many employers to raise 
wages and reduce prices. Furthermore, anyone who has studied 
the history of wages and wage movements and who thinks 
in factual terms, not emotional terms, knows that “competition 
in wages” tends to raise wages or to keep them high, not to 
depress them. In the preamble of the Wagner Act it says 
that wage-cutting brings on economic depressions. Well, any- 
body who has studied economics at all or has observed life 
around him over a period of time knows that depressions 
come and wage cuts follow. It is not the other way around 
and never has been. 


ASSOCIATION No STRONGER THAN WEAKEST MEMBER 


Some, but by no means all, employers who now bargain 
through associations, and particularly those representatives of 
the associations who have vested interests in their jobs, will 
object to such a law as I favor. They will argue that if the 
law forbids these employers to bargain jointly, unions will 
select the weakest employer, strike him and establish a pattern, 
then pick off the others one by one. This overlooks the fact 
that the law would forbid conspiracies between the bargain- 
ing agents, and collusive selecting of firms to strike. Em- 
ployers and unions would be far more evenly matched if 
the representatives consisted only of the employees of the 
particular employer. They would be much more evenly matched 
in most cases than they are today, when even the biggest firms 
face far bigger unions. Finally, this argument overlooks the 
fact that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and 
an association of employers is no stronger than its weakest 
member. We have seen time and again how unions, when 
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an employers’ association is adamant, begins settling individu 
ally with those who, although not necessarily the weakest, are 
for one reason or another least inclined to stand a strike at 
the particular time or on the particular issue. That is what 
happened in the steel strike in 1949. Bethlehem Steel had 
a pension plan. Although not the weakest firm in the industry 
by any means, it soon tired of a strike over a pension plan 
that did not impose much greater burdens on it than it already 
had assumed under its arrangements. 

It is the unions that press most vigorously for industry-wide 
bargaining. Employers who think the unions do this for the 
employers’ benefit are to my mind very naive. 


Law ENFORCIBLE AND POLITICALLY EXPEDIENT 


Another claim is that we could not enforce a law like this. 
As a lawyer, I think we could. Collective bargaining is, in 
the legal sense, open and notorious. Many people know what 
goes on. Proving violations in these circumstances should not 
be too difficult. Until the Supreme Court decided the Hutche 
son case and gave the unions immunity to all intents and 
purposes, the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice 
was highly successful in prosecuting unions and employers 
who, in the guise of collective bargaining, violated those laws 
by entering into arrangements for price-fixing, dividing 
markets, boycotting goods, and that sort of thing. 

A doubt exists as to the political expediency of attempting 
to bring labor monopolies under the anti-trust laws. in pass- 
ing the Hartley Bill in 1947, the House of Representatives 
by overwhelming majorities approved clauses much like those 
that I have discussed here. Similar clauses failed in the Senate 
by a single vote. 

Since then, the public has had further demonstrations of 
the monopoly power of unions. The public and members of 
Congress are becoming increasingly aware of this tremendous 
and dangerous power. They are becoming increasingly aware 
of the inflationary effect of spiraling labor costs. Even mem- 
bers of unions are beginning to see that their so-called ‘gains’ 
are often illusory, largely fost in the higher prices they have 
to pay to meet the wage raises that other workers receive. 

Politicians who wish to curry favor with labor leaders prob 
ably will shun such a law as I have discussed. But I am con- 
vinced that if they meet the issue squarely, as many did in 
defending the Tart-Hartley Act, they can persuade many work- 
ing people themselves and the vast majority of all other people 
that subjecting unions to the anti-trust laws is necessary if 
our collective bargaining system, our free enterprise system, 
and the way we live, are to survive. 


Another New Frontier 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
By DR. W. R. G. BAKER, General Electric Vice President and General Manager, Electronics Division 
Delivered at Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa., March 17, 1953 


vention was made. Many of the wise and learned men 
of that day studied the invention, and as is the habit 
of wise and learned men of all ages, freely gave the benefit 
of their opinions to any who would listen to them. 
“This is the invention of the devil,” said one 
“Should this fall into the hands of the common people,” 


N= SO long ago, as historians measure time, an in 


said another, “it will break down all laws and moral re 


strictions.”’ 


“This will make each man his own priest,” to interpret the 
scriptures according to his own inclinations,” said a third 

“Truly the printing press is the invention of the devil,’ 
said another wise man. ‘We must pass a law against it.”’ 

Then there came another age and another invention. Again 
the wise and learned men gave to the world the benefit of 
their opinions. : 

“This will make all men alike,’ said one. “They will 
become mere parrots, repeating what they have heard.” 
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“Should this fall into the hands of the common people, it 
will reduce our civilization to the lowest common pa ta 
tor,” said another 

‘Truly, radio can cause great harm,” said a third, “we must 
protect the people from its deadly influence.” 

More recently we have experienced a third great invention, 
one that like the printing press and radio, offers us a new way 
of communicating with great numbers of people. And since 
history must repeat itself, we have those who would protect 
the public from the influence of television as though it were 
a dread drug which would enslave us. 

And there are those who tell us that television should be 
used only for certain purposes, for entertainment, for dis- 
semination of news, and not to bring us Congressional hearings 
or paid political broadcasts, or education. These reactions are 
not unlike those of the man who was celebrating his ninetieth 
birthday. As his family gathered to honor his great years, one 
of his great-grandchildren said to him, “Gramp, you must 
have seen a lot of changes in your lifetime.” 

The old man drew himself up proudly and answered, “Yep, 
and I've been agin every one of ‘em.” 

But I want to talk about just one possible use of television 

television for educational purposes. I know that many of 
you are in fields that have brought you into close contact with 
television. Some of you, I'm sure, have studied it clinically 
from the viewpoint of advertising impact. You know that 
there are 22 million television sets in use in the United States, 
that American advertisers invested nearly a half-billion dollars 
in television last year and what the most popular programs 
are, and what they cost 

These are well known facts. Not so widely publicized is 
the allocation plan of the Federal Communications Commission 
which last spring established 2,051 television channels in the 
United States, and set aside 242 of these channels for educa- 
tional purposes. The Commission specified that these 242 
channels should be non-commercial, that is, they could not 
carry commercially-sponsored programs, and therefore would 
have no source of advertising revenue. The FCC also stated 
that it would not entertain any petitions to end the reservation 
on any of these channels for one year from the effective date 
of the order. That year ends on June 2nd. 

What has happened to these 242 channels? Construction 
permits have been granted for 14 channels. No educational 
television station is on the air today, although Houston and 
Los Angeles may begin broadcasting this month. On the 
surface this would seem to signify a doleful lack of interest 
in educational television. But just the reverse is true. Where 
educational television has been proposed, those “agin” it and 
those in favor are engaging in an old-fashioned Donnybrook 
of the noiser kind. Educators and Parent-teacher associations 
at hearings in New York State turned out armed with fistsful 
of statements in favor of educational television. Taxpayer 
groups fired their big guns in opposition. 

Why all this argument? Although he was talking about 
commercial television, I think J. L. Volkenburg, president of 
CBS Television put his finger on it when he said in a talk at 
Harvard, “Psychologists tell us that the basis of television's 
impact is its combination of sight and sound and motion . . . 
a combination which again in psychological terms, is bound 
to be more potent, more arresting, and longer retained in the 
human saad than any one of its individual parts, or any two 
in combination.” 


Educators and proponents of educational 
TV see this impact as a useful force in education. Opponents 
fear this impact may be misused, ineffective or too costly. 

In the pros and cons of educational television we have an 
argument of what might be called the unanswerable kind. 
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As an engineer, I dislike such arguments since they cannot 
be proven mathematically. As a business manager, I feel the 
preponderance of evidence must show that one side is right, 
the other side is wrong. The evidence, I feel, is strongly on 
the side of educational television to the point that failure to 
make use of this new, yes and untried medium would be a 
mistake that would affect our civilization for centuries to come. 

An amateur psychologist would say that if I feel so strongly 
I must have a strong motivating force and he would suspect 
it would be rooted in some commercial advantage. Let me 
assure you that owners of would-be commercial stations are 
banging at the doors of General Electric, as well as other 
manufacturers of broadcast equipment, demanding the earliest 
possible delivery of transmitters, cameras and other television 
studio equipment, in their rush to get on the air. And since 
the FCC has stated that if educational groups of institutions 
do not make use of the channels temporarily reserved for 
them, commercial broadcasters can apply for them, I can see 
no commercial advantage. To be downright frank about it, 
my marketing experts tell me I'm running the risk of offend- 
ing some potential commercial customers by being a proponent 
of noncommercial stations that some operators might consider 
as being in competition with them. 

So we have a number of questions. Why educational tele- 
vision? What will it do for you, and me, and for our chil- 
dren? What will it be like? How much will it cost? Who 
will look at it when “I Love Lucy” or, to keep peace with our 
advertising experts, “Fred Waring,” or “I Married Joan” or 
“Jane Froman,” are being telecast? And lastly, what about 
these arguments of “state thought control” or “competition 
with private enterprise.” 

I'm going to be extremely serious for a moment, in answer- 
ing the question of “why educational television?’’ We have 
in the United States a rapidly expanding economy which has 
its roots in our rapidly increasing technology. Economists, 
who find it difficult to agree on whether the sun is shining, are 
in almost complete agreement that we must keep our economy 
strong if we are to survive the tremendous drain imposed upon 
us by the “cold war’’ with our idealogical enemy. They agree, 
too, that to keep our economy strong we must take the utmost 
advantage of our increasir.g technology to increase productivity, 
to make best use of our national resources. 

This increasing technology demands that a larger percentage 
of our population attain a higher level of education. We have 
today recurring shortages of qualified engineers, of competent 
scientists and technicians, of men and women with sufficient 
basic knowledge for highly technical industrial jobs. Two 
months ago the National Service Foundation warned of a 
critical shortage of scientists in the United States. It reported 
there will be only 15,000 engineering graduates here in 1955 
contrasted with 50,000 in the Soviet Union. 

Educational television can provide the inspiration necessary 
to lead many of our young people to extend their schooling. 
Educational television can have a tremendous effect upon our 
adult population and can raise their educational age not only 
through actual training but again through inspiring them to 
take extension or correspondence training. 

If our educational level can be raised, we begin immediately 
to make educational television pay for itself. A study by the 
Committee of Education of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce pinpointed the relationship of education to income. In 
terms of 1940 income, 50 per cent of wage and salary workers 
who reached the $5000 bracket attended college, 39 per cent 
attended high schools and only 11 per cent had eight years of 
schooling or less. And if more evidence of relationship of 
education and income is needed, Dr. Harold F. Clark of 
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Columbia University, concludes in another study, ‘There is 
one thing that you will always find in any country with a 
high income. You will find that the people have a high level 
of education and great technical skill. . . . The evidence is 
impressive that education is a casual factor as far as income 
is concerned.” 

This is what educational television can do for our nation, 
but how will it do this, and what will it be like? Here even 
the educators who are plumping so hard for educational tele- 
vision can't get together. But one thing is certain, it won't 
accomplish this by the emotional appeal of a television drama, 
nor the excitement of a “‘let’s cut 'em off at the pass, pardner.”’ 
It will take advantage of an age-old rule of thumb, ‘Never 
overestimate a person's knowledge, but never underestimate 
his intelligence nor his desire for knowledge.” 

Clearly, there are two audiences for educational television, 
the classroom audience and the home audience. In the class- 
room, I can envision programs integrated with the school 
curriculum, programs aiding, but not replacing the teacher. 
There will always be a place for the current events program in 
the school, the opening of Congress, the inauguration of a 
new president, the events that are making history. Does some- 
one ask, “How do you teach the multiplication table by 
television?” 

The answer is, “You don't.” But you can, by television, 
dramatically impress the third grader with the fact that he will 
never be a space pilot or she will never be a flight nurse if 
they don't know the rudiments of arithmetic. A well-spaced 
series of programs on the growth of the alphabet, from early 
picture writing, can create interest in spelling. History can 
be made to come alive, mathematics can be glamorized. Are 
we so bound by tradition to the blackboard and textbooks that 
we can't grasp ‘the possibilities this new medium has for 
pushing back the classroom walls and making learning inter- 
esting? Think what it can do to arouse interest in art, in 
music, in public safety. Even the oftentimes stodgy New York 
Times editorialized in February. “Opponents or doubters of 
TV for education,” the Times said, “wonder whether edu- 
cators can produce programs that will hold interest. How 
little faith,’ it said, ‘“how little vision these doubters have!” 

Educational programming for the home offers even less a 
problem. Very obviously there are such possibilities as a home- 
making tour for the women, a hobby and how to fix it and 
sports instruction hour for the men. There could be programs 
designed to attract the adult viewers to extension courses. 
There could be public safety, how to avoid breaking the law, 
how to stay healthy, and many, many more. I'm willing to 
bet that an annual series of programs on “How to save money 
on your income tax,’ would knock the top right out of the 
popularity ratings. 

And would all this cost money? Of course it would. In 
New York State, as you may know, the Board of Regents pro- 
posed a 10-station educational television network. Governor 
Dewey appointed a temporary commission to study the pro- 
posal Ae majority report of that Commission turned thumbs 
down. Jack Gould, television editor of the New York Times, 
and to my mind one of the most capable critics and best 
informed writers on television described that report as an 
“incredibly clumsy and shocking document.” 

On the question of cost, Gould said, and I'll quote him 
directly, “The Commission wrings its hands because a system 
of educational TV would cost money. The state thruway is 
costing faritastic sums of money but its desirability is none the 
less recognized. The cost of educational TV, which could 
enrich and stimulate the minds of millions, at most would 
only be a small fraction of what is spent on education in the 
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state. Once upon a time there was —— to public schools, 
too. Progress is never a toll-free road.” 

What will educational TV cost? It will cost millions to 
construct the facilities, to program and to operate 242 stations. 
But what does one school cost today? What is the cost of one 
mile of the Pennsylvania Turnpike? What is the cost of 
our mounting automobile accident toll? What is the cost to 
the nation of insufficient numbers of engineers and scientists? 

And who will watch educational television programs? It 
will not be only the members of the South Side Literary and 
Birdwatching Society. The capacity for human growth and 
understanding, of human desire for self-improvement, cannot 
be over-estimated. When I hear the doubters say that education 
cannot be made intersting using this powerful impact media, 
I'm inclined to echo the editorial I quoted you before, “How 
little faith, how little vision.” When commercial television 
began, more than a few programs lacked any real interest, and 
even today many hours are taken up showing old British 
movies that have been described as looking as though they 
were made at midnight in a coal mine and which would have 
kept the public away in droves if shown in any theater. 

If educational television will be this interesting, isn't it true 
that it will take the audience away from commercial stations 
and thus be in direct competition with the commercial stations ? 
First, owning a commercial station obviously is not a license 
to chain people in front of their television sets and hypnotize 
them from turning to any other channel. Owners of theaters 
don't complain that churches are stealing their business and 
should be closed. Radio station owners haven't yet filed suit 
against television stations for stealing their audiences. We can 
be thankful that one of our freedoms is to be able to drop the 
magazine, turn off the television or radio program that bores 
us. If education can be made interesting enough to compete 
with entertainment, we can take new pride in American people 
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and at the same time look forward to improvement in enter- 
tainment. I have a feeling that some educational programs 
might even end up as sponsored programs on commercial 
stations. 

And now we come to the argument against educational tele- 
vision which is supposed to be the crusher. Suppose, these 
opponents say, communists took over control of educational 
television, and anyway, wouldn't it be a wonderful propaganda 
weapon for a political party ? 

How little faith! How little faith in our ability to protect 
our freedoms! How like the arguments against the printing 
press and radio! We demand, and rightly so, that our public 
servants be above reproach. As anyone who has ever attended 
a school board or a Parent-teacher meeting knows, we view 
services rendered to the public by government with an ex- 
tremely critical eye. With educational television, any mother 
sitting at home would be able to monitor what is being shown 
her children in school, which she cannot do with their regular 
classroom work. And millions of people would view the 
broadcasts aimed at the home. What safeguards are needed 
can be provided. Those who protest it would provide state 
thought control are themselves using one of propaganda’s 
oldest weapons, the catch-phrase which damns without sound 
reason behind it. 

I believe we will have educational television because I 
believe we in this country are aware of the great sociological 
and technological changes that are going on. We demand the 
latest in labor saving devices in our homes and factories. We 
look forward eagerly to new products and new devices and 
new developments, to plastics, synthetics, electronic computers, 
faster air travel, peacetime use of atomic energy. Our labora- 
tory at Electronics Park is pushing back the frontiers of human 
knowledge in such areas as transistors, the fully automatic 
factory, color television and with other fascinating research. 
And the pressure is always on us to speed these developments, 
bring them to completion and to use faster. 

A civilization which demands such progress will not 
patiently stand for hesitation and reluctance to make use of 
this new medium as an investment in our country’s future. 

I know it would be appropriate to close this talk by quoting 
Benjamin Franklin. But instead, I would like to quote from 
another great inventor, and scientist, Charles F. Kettering. In 
presenting “Words To Live By,” he said, ‘The past is gone 
and static. Nothing we can do can change it. The future is 
before us and dynamic. Everything we do will affect it. Each 
day brings with it new frontiers, in our homes and in our 
businesses, if we will only recognize them. We are just at 
the beginning of progress in every field of human endeavor.” 

We have in educational television a chance to conquer a 
new frontier. 
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